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Religion: Prose or Poetry? 


By Robert L. Calhoun 
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ideal of a society is the 
dominant male, conscious of his muscles and his 
“will power,” or the shrewd trader with a single 
eye to business, or the worldly-wise désillusionneé 
full of strange oaths and cynicisms, one hesitates 
to claim kinship with poets or mystics. 

The popular ideals of America just now are 
very much blurred. Muscle and shrewdness and 
sophistication, of course, figure in them largely. 
Perhaps more largely still (thanks, it may be, to 
pioneer and Puritan traditions and to our present 
preoccupation with industry and commerce) we 
idolize matter-of-factness and what is called com- 
mon sense. Nothing is of serious worth, many 
would say, unless it consists ultimately of brass 
tacks. Along with this fashionable prosaism, 
however, goes a real hankering after values of 
another order—beauty, “service,” human fellow- 
ship, and the thrill of entrance into mysteries. 
Realists, solid business men, Mr. Sinclair Lewis’s 
famous realtor himself, feel these desires and try 
to satisfy them, as clothing and cosmetics and 
motor cars, chambers of commerce and luncheon 
clubs and secret orders bear witness. But ob- 
sessed by the dominant (and basically healthy) 
demand for hardness, most men feel obliged to 
reduce these values also to brass tacks. Beauty 
and mystery, the peculiar objectives of poets and 
mystics, can seem respectable only so far as they 


for poetry reined down to 
indulgence in versified prose. 


Prose and Prudence 


The language of common sense is always prose. 
Its concerns are, typically, utilitarian concerns, 
problems of adjustment to one’s immediate every- 
day surroundings — mostly pedestrian matters. 
They call for clear-headedness and level judg- 
ment, prudence rather than passion. The pro- 
nouncements of common sense are delivered in 
cool blood, stating facts as literally as may be, 
pricing values in the main by canny application 
of current standards. When complex issues 
charged with emotion do come up for settlement 
—vexed questions of loyalties, of love and patrio- 
tism and the like—common sense seeks to reduce 
them to simple, familiar terms and bring them 
somehow under a routine formula. If often it 
oversimplifies in so doing, puts old stereotypes in 
the place of new realities, and thus misses the 
realism on which it plumes itself, that is beside 
the point. The point here is that common sense 
steers close to shore, sticks to what is or what 
seems familiar, and avoids putting out into deep 
water where everyday measuring lines will not 
reach bottom. For the expression of judgments 
like these, the only fit vehicle is prose: literal 
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statement, facts and figures, unimpassioned and 
unperplexed. 
A special case of common sense is what we 


broadly call science—common sense working 
with specialized instruments and refined tech- 
niques. The sciences, too, talk in prose. Clarity 


and precision are the chief requisites of their 
speech. The exact sciences in particular go to 
the extreme in this matter, employing mathemat- 
ical symbolism as their characteristic language, 
painstaking measurement as their characteristic 
technique. This involves, of course, that in the 
interests of accuracy these sciences limit their at- 
tention to those certain aspects of reality which 
can be measured and then represented by math- 
ematical formulae: to wit, the quantitative as- 
pects — sizes, distances, speeds, the space-time 
characters generally. Qualitative characteristics 
are disregarded—colors and odors, pleasantness, 
fearsomeness, beauty, and the like. The sciences, 
presenting thus prose statements about the quan- 
titative aspects of reality (the “extensive” as dis- 
tinguished from the “adjectival” aspects, to bor- 
row Whitehead’s phrase), add weight to the pre- 
judice in favor of literalism. Science and com- 
mon sense are names to conjure with; and what- 
ever one’s Own special interest, one is tempted to 
imitate the manners and claim the prestige of 
these popular idols on its behalf. 


Common Sense Religion 


To some such temptation as this, organized re- 
ligion has yielded time and again. Among the 
Protestant churches of the United States many 
have vielded and are yielding to it. The pressure 
to construe religion in terms of science and com- 
mon sense is very great, and many staunch de- 
fenders of Christianity are taking that course in 
enthusiastic good faith. Various modernists, in 
particular, stress likenesses between theology and 
the empirical sciences; they present Jesus as an 
epitome of the ideals of respectable middle-class 
Protestantism; they conceive God the Father as 
the eminently sensible Maker of laws which men 
of common sense and good judgment will know 
best how to keep. This cool-blooded, healthy- 
minded gospel makes an obvious appeal as sound 
and admirable. No extravagances here. No wild 
prophesyings, no visionary sentimentalism. It 
has much in common with the Pharisaic teach- 
ings of Jesus’ day, with their quiet insistence on 
decency, good order, and self-control, their eulogy 
of contentment, and their placid assurance about 
the will of God. This is religion talking the ap- 
proved familiar prose of everyday, making its 
appeal at the level of “sanity and common sense.” 

The legitimacy and the tactical advantages of 
appeal at this level I do not question: religion 
cannot do without sanity and common sense, and 
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the conception of religion as normal and mean- 
ingful needs continual reaffirming. Yet I am 
convinced that this is not the full truth about 
either religion or life. Poetry is quite as normal 
and meaningful as prose; indeed it seems even 
more deeply rooted in human nature, and it can 
convey meanings that appear inaccessible to 
prose. “The dance of life’ is quite as normal as 
a sober walk, far more normal than a lockstep. 
Those shy self-conscious longings of ordinary 
folk for beauty, holiness, intimate fellowship, and 
the sense of unplumbed depths—these also are 
normal and meaningful, giving to human life a 
dignity and grace beyond any achievement of un- 
adventurous prudence. Why must they be 
snubbed and made ashamed? Why, in especial, 
should religion shy away from them and spend 
itself in rivalries, friendly or unfriendly, with 
science and common sense? 


An Adventurer’s Chance 


For religion at its fullest is peculiarly able to 
give these longings the satisfaction they crave. 
Beauty, fellowship, mystery, the flash and glim- 
mer of truth half-seen, the moving tides of un- 
measurable love—values unmanageable by science 
and common sense and unstatable in their terms 
are of the very substance of high adventuring in a 
complex world. And religion can be high adven- 
ture whose language is poetry of word and of 
action, not prose. Religion has place for cool 
judgment but also for glowing passion. Religion 
can give scope to just those untamable factors in 
human nature —the brute and the savage, the 
child and the seraph in man—which make com- 
mon sense uneasy and which utilitarian custom 
suppresses or drives mad. Science can describe 
some of them roughly, and provide for them a 
certain number of guide-posts and measurements. 
Religion can offer them a way of life in follow- 
ing of which the whole man may haply find sal- 
vation—no safe and pleasant journey, but an ad- 
venturer’s chance. 


A Language for Great Occasions 


For religion so conceived, poetry is the fit lan- 
guage. I said near the beginning of this paper 
that the demand for hard-headed realism is a 
basically healthy demand. For religious thinkers 
it is an especially salutary demand. But the lan- 
guage of science or of common sense is not the 
only tongue in which a realist can speak. Dante 
was no cloistered dreamer, but a_ keen-edged, 
fiery politician, exiled as a dangerous Ghibelline 
Shakespeare’s knowledge of human nature was 
not less adequate nor less well expressed than 
Mr. Dorsey’s or Mr. Wiggam’s. The Iliad and 
the Book of Job are anything but sentimental. 

(Please see page 34) 
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nother Attitude | oward 
Intercollegiate Sports 


GREAT deal has been 
written about the un- 
due attention to ath- 
letics by students and 
.the resulting neglect 
of studies and other useful ac- 
tivities. The truth of this charge 
is recognized by those in au- 
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The author of this suggestive 
article doubles at Swarthmore 
College as Professor of French 
and coach of the tennis team. 
Following graduation from Wil- 
liam and Mary and Trinity Col- 
lege, he spent three years at 
Oxford as a Rhodes Scholar. 


more profitable. The first year 
we won the championship in 
baseball and naturally every one 
was happy. On returning home 
from the final victory we re- 
ceived the homage due men of 
our importance! ‘lhe students 
met us in a body at the station 





thority and efforts are being 

made to combat the tendency. There is, however, 
attached to our college sports another evil which 
is not generally recognized but which merits seri- 
ous consideration. Our sport itself needs a new 
organization and a better underlying spirit of 
sportsmanship, both of which would come natur- 
ally if only we would adopt the proper attitude 
toward sport. It is not that we need less atten- 
tion given to athletics and fewer sports, but more 
attention well directed and more sports with a 
spirit and an organization which will give full 
and wholesome results. Of course, if one main- 
tains that the chief object of college sports is to 
develop a few super athletes, to foster athletic 
esprit de corps, to provide entertainment for the 
alumni and the general public, and to advertise 
the college—then there is no room for argument. 
Our college sports do all of these things admir- 
ably. But if one admits, as every fair-minded, 
thinking man must admit, that among other re- 
sults, college sports should give the entire student 
body a pleasant relaxation from mental work and 
should provide ample opportunities for all to get 
moral training and physical development in an 
attractive way, and to keep in good working con- 
dition meanwhile, then it is time to pause and 
take stock, for only a small percentage of our 
college students play on the teams. A surpris- 
ingly large percentage of our graduates were un- 
fit for first class military service when the test 
of 1917 came. 


Victory vs. Success 


For flve years as a student at two of the smaller 
colleges in Virginia and North Carolina, I took 
part in various branches of sport, playing for 
the ‘varsity in tennis and baseball and for my 
class team in basketball and football. Even at 
that time it occurred to me that some features of 
our games could be made far more pleasant and 


and struggled to see who should 
share the honor of drawing us through the city 
in a beautifully decorated coach. The very next 
year we had what is usually termed an extraor- 
dinarily poor season. The team simply could not 
win consistently. A heavy pall had already set- 
tled over the athletic field for the season, when 
one day the climax came. While playing at third 
base out of my regular position I made a wild 
throw with two men on bases, thereby paving the 
way to defeat—defeat at the hands of a lowly 
high school nine! I was practically ill for shame 
during the next ten days. The blow was so great 
for both me and the coach that we decided. I had 
better not appear on the first team any more that 
season. I was only eighteen at the time and 
thoroughly imbued with the desire for victory 
and the love of hero worship which came after 
successful games; but, following this unhappy 
episode and other similar experiences, I began to 
ask myself if it might not be possible that there 
was at least one feature of our college sport 
which could be changed for the better; namely, 
the tendency to measure the season purely from 
the standpoint of victory or defeat, and the fail- 
ure to get anything but chagrin out of a game 
which went against the home team. 

Since then I have spent three years in an Eng- 
lish university, where I continued my interest in 
sports by playing for my college first team in 
soccer and tennis, as captain of the latter sport 
the third year. Between times I played golf for 
the American Club and took part intermittently 
in other sports—cricket, bowling, rugby, etc. 
This experience was so pleasant and so profitable 
in many unexpected ways that I found myself 
comparing it with my days of sport in America. 
I came home last year, thoroughly convinced that, 
besides the inordinate thirst for victory, there 
were other features of our sport which could be 
improved tremendously. Without making un- 
pleasant comparisons I propose, therefore, to 
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picture sports and sporting life at Oxford Uni- 
versity as they appeared to a participant who had 
previously experienced five years of sport in 
American colleges. I do not set forth the English 
system as an ideal one; nor am I prejudiced in 
its favor by nationality. I am an American, in- 
terested first of all in seeing our American col- 
leges and universities make the most of their in- 
tercollegiate games. The reader may make his 
own comparisons and draw his own conclusions. 
I venture to add only one slight observation: if 
the English have some features of sport which 
we could borrow to advantage, we might easily 
do so without injuring them and without lessen- 
ing our own self-respect. They have no copy- 
right on their system, and this would not be the 
first time we have borrowed something from the 
mother country. 


For the Joy of the Game! 


When I entered St. John’s College, Oxford, in 
the fall of 1919, I found there a system and spirit 
of sport entirely different from anything I had 
ever encountered in America or in France. The 
sporting season opened when the students arrived 
for the beginning of term. It started, not with 
practice in the fundamentals of the games, but 
with the playing of games against other colleges. 
These were so-called “friendly games,” as distin- 
guished from “championship games” which were 
to come some months later. My first real shock 
came when I went out to watch a rugby match 
against Merton College and found that I was the 
only spectator present! 

“What in the world!” I inquired of one of the 
players. “Where are the students? the specta- 
tors? the rooters?” I was mortified to think that 
| had chosen a college with so little esprit de 
corps; | saw visions of writhing cheer leaders in 
the old colleges back home as they wrung lusty 
yells in unison from the crowded stands. 

“Spectators?” he grunted in true English fash- 
ion; “What have spectators to do with a game! 
Do you expect the other students to give up their 
games just to come over and watch us play!” 
And then, seeing that I was really at sea, he took 
time to explain that there were twenty-four men 
in the three boats on the river; twenty-two on 
the two hockey teams; an equal number on the 
first and second soccer elevens; thirty playing 
rugby; a good many canoeing; some playing golf; 
quite a few hiking out in the country to make the 
most of a late autumn; some dozen or so engaged 
in tennis on the courts at home and in neighbor- 
ing colleges; still others boxing or fencing in the 
gymnasium. “And,” he concluded, “that just 
about accounts for our two hundred men in 
John’s.” 
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“But what about your college spirit if there’s 
no one to support and applaud the team?” | 
could see that the English boy was becoming im- 
patient. 

“My dear man, we are not playing for ap- 
plause; we are playing for the fun of the game, 
to keep physically fit, and for the good name of 
St. John’s. What’s the use of being a spectator 
if you have a chance to play!” 

I went back to my room unconvinced, but with 
a new idea. “For the fun of the game! To keep 
physically fit! For the good name of St. John’s!” 
I mused on the way home. “Strange fellows, 
these English chaps!” But the more I thought 
about it the better my friend’s statement seemed 
to bear analysis from the standpoint of common 
sense. The next day I appeared on the field in 
football clothes. 

Later I found that students did turn out to wit- 
ness championship matches and to cheer their 
teams; but they came in athletic suits and spent 
the time before and after the big match in play- 
ing friendly games of their own. “We must keep 
fit,” they would say; “we have an essay tonight 
or a ‘collecker’ (quiz) tomorrow.” During the 
boat races in the spring both banks of the river 
are crowded with student supporters, but almost 
invariably they come straight from games played 
earlier in the day, or they don their track suits 
and run the entire course (over a mile) at each 
of the three heats. The rule is that every student 
plays some game nearly every afternoon, and it 
may be counted an exception to find any but in- 
valids at home between two and four o’clock. 
Your friend from another college does not ask, 
“Are you playing on the team?” He inquires, 
“What team are you playing for this term?” 


No Stadia! 


This system of sport for every one, every day, 
is made possible by the peculiar organization of 
the university. Each of the colleges for men 
(and the women’s colleges as well, for that mat- 
ter) has its own spacious athletic field, large 
enough to include a rugby ground, a soccer field, 
and a hockey pitch, with a bowling green and 
some hard surface tennis courts thrown in for 
good measure. There are no stands for specta- 
tors; only a club house where the home teams 
entertain visiting rivals. Thus the field affords 
playing space for half of the college teams play- 
ing simultaneously. The other half will be play- 
ing away, meeting rival colleges on the latter's 
grounds. When spring comes and sports change, 
the field is transformed into a cricket pitch and 
batting cages, and a dozen to fifteen tennis courts 
are laid out on the grass space which a few 
months before was used as a rugby or soccer 
field. The bowling green and the gravel tennis 
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courts are permanent. As the numbei 
of students in the different colleges va- 
ries from about seventy-five in Corpus 
to about three hundred fifty in Christ 
Church, it is possible for all those not 
engaged in sport on the river, in the 
gymnasium.or on one of the three golf 
links, to find a place on one of their own 
college teams playing at home or away. 
Sometimes the number of places ex- 
ceeds the number of students available. 
Sufficient rivalry is afforded by the fact 
that all games, while played within the 
university, still have the flavor of inter- 
collegiate sport. 


No Hero Worship f 


= 





The most noticeable result from this 
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variety of college and university sports 
there were no professional coaches for 
the teams. A student may get profes- 
sional instruction in one or two sports 
like golf and cricket, but even that is 
an individual matter, just like taking 
private lessons in painting or music. 
In the case of every sport the teams 
are chosen and the schedule arranged 
and earried through by the captain and 
manager (secretary) working together. 
Normally the captain was secretary for 
the previous season and is now the 
most experienced member of the team 
and often the best player as well. Now 
and then favoritism plays a part in the 
picking of the teams, but it is exceed- 
ingly rare that a student fails to get a 
place when he so desires. The method 








democratization of sport is seen in the 
absence of hero worship for the team athletes. 
What is there extraordinary about being a good 
athlete if half the students in college are good 
athletes and the other half fair ones! Skilful 
players are admired for their skill, but in no 
sense are they set up on a pedestal and wor- 
shipped from afar. Athletic prowess being 
more or less general, it follows naturally that 
an outstanding player gets no special consid- 
eration in his social clubs or in his classes. On 
the contrary, a man must be a good sport as 
well as a good player to keep his place on the 
college first team. I knew a ‘varsity man in 
St. John’s who was not asked to play for the 
college team because he assumed the air of one 
whose services are indispensable and _ insisted 
on playing individual ball. We played without 
him and lost, but we felt better about the result 
than if we had won with him in the line-up. An- 
other proof of this spirit is seen in the fact that 
no individual player is ever applauded by name 
on the field. The rooting is always for the team 
as a whole and although excitement runs high at 
times, one seldom hears more than “Well played 
St. John’s,” or “Team! Team! Team!” If the 
Visiting team makes a clever play the home stu- 
dents applaud as freely as if made by the home 
team. In all of the field sports it is quite com- 
mon for the players also to applaud clever plays 
by opponents. I had always thought that the 
best thing to do with a clever opponent was to 
get him out of the game as soon as convenient! 
Naturally I was greatly surprised one day to re- 
ceive applause from every member of the oppos- 
ing team for making a good save in soccer. 


And No Professional Coaches! 


The second distinct difference came to my at- 
tention when I learned that despite the large 


of instruction is what a modern lan- 
guage teacher would call the “direct method.” 
No time is spent in practicing details or in 
learning tricks, nor in after-dinner blackboard 
diagrams or tactics. Secret practice is unknown. 
One learns to play by playing the game. If 
at the beginning of the season one student is 
unusually familiar with the game, he starts on 
the first team; if a second man learns faster 
and becomes more skilful, the two exchange 
places. This is regulated by the combined opin- 
ion of captain and secretary, who are generally 
governed in their decisions by the opinion of 
the rest of the team. Doubtful decisions favor 
the upperclassmen, on the principle that the 
freshman will have his day later on. The same 
method is used with the ’varsity teams, which are 
made up of the best college players, except that 
the ’varsity teams have a certain amount of 
coaching from the old “‘blues” (letter men), who 
return voluntarily from time to time and help 
round out the weak spots. 


Purely Amateur 


The logical result of having no professional 
coaches is to have less skilful teams, but to keep 
the games on a purely amateur basis and to keep 
the desire for victory subordinate to the love of 
a good clean game. This fact reacts also in a 
way to add to the democracy of sport. The pro- 
fessional coach’s ability is ordinarily measured by 
the number of victories his team scores during 
the season. He is, therefore, financially as well 
as sentimentally interested in winning as often 
as possible, and consequently has time to train 
only those men who give exceptional promise. In 
this way it is only natural that a chosen few get 
intensive training, while the great majority are 
mere spectators. Of course it is often interesting 
to be a spectator, but for a college student to be 
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a consistent spectator instead of a player is for 
him to get mere entertainment when he should 
be getting real values. 


“A Jolly Good Game” 


The desire to win is essential to good sport, 
but an excessive desire to win endangers our 
ideas of fair play and robs us of the greatest 
pleasure and benefits that a game should give. | 
went to Oxford measuring my sport in terms of 
victory despite the experiences cited above; | was 
not inclined to take part in any game unless al- 
ready fairly proficient and with fair prospects of 
beating my opponent. 1 was surprised and puz- 
zled when the football captain asked me to play, 
for | had never played a game of soccer in my 
life. I still think sometimes that the English do 
not put quite enough emphasis on winning. They 
play hard from first to last, though often refus- 
ing to take advantages which seemed honorable 
enough to me; but once the game is over, the af- 
fair is more or less closed for them. I remember 
how, during Michaelmas term 1919, St. John’s 
was beaten in the rugby tournament by Queen’s 
in a close, hard game. I was bitterly disap- 
pointed. It meant that we should have to wait 
another year. As | was going home, looking 
rather solemn, one of the players rode up on his 
bicycle. 

“What’s the matter with you?” he asked. “You 
look as if some member of your family had just 
died.” 

“We lost the game,” I muttered in the spirit 
of the man who refuses to abide by the umpire’s 
decision. To my astonishment he seemed to be 
very cheerful, instead of dejected as all good 
players ought to be after a defeat! To my fur- 
ther astonishment he replied, “Oh, they deserved 
to win; they had a better side. But we gave 
them a jolly good game, didn’t we?” And he 
rode off on his old bicycle, humming a popular 
SsOnY. 


Glorious in Defeat 


“I don’t think | shall ever learn to understand 
these people,” | said to myself for the twentieth 
time—and I had not been in England quite 
twenty days! Before the three years passed | 
had learned several new things about the sport- 
ing attitude: to keep in training all the year 
around; to play my hardest while the game was 
on; to try to correct the causes of an undeserved 
defeat, but to accept defeat from a clearly supe- 
rior team as a natural result; to treat the game 
as a game and, win or lose, to put it aside when 
1 went back to work on books or other activities; 
in short, to take my college games as recreation 
and as a means of physical training and not as an 
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absorbing business. I have retained all of my old 
desire to win but I have learned that there are 
other things to be considered besides victory. | 
have seen the Oxford crew more glorious in de- 
feat than their victorious rivals, because of a gal- 
lant struggle against a series of misfortunes and 
their almost superhuman fight against hopeless 
odds, with no excuses offered. And what is more 
wholesome than the English custom of having the 
victor and vanquished celebrate the result to- 
gether! In the spring of 1920 St. John’s first 
boat went down six places on the river (depth of 
misfortune!) but our crew celebrated with the 
successful boats, and as far as I know all went 
back to work the next day. 


Social Influence of Sport 


Sport for every one and the spirit of sport for 
sport’s sake and for health’s sake are not the only 
lessons to be learned from Oxford games. Cecil 
Rhodes stipulated in his will that Rhodes Schol- 
ars should be fond of outdoor sports, not because 
he wanted to develop a class of athletes each 
year but because he realized the peculiar socia! 
influence of sports in Oxford University. I soon 
found that our games were more than mere 
physical contests. We met our rivals on the field 
and later entertained them at luncheon or tea, 
at a table set apart in the club house for this pur- 
pose. The conversation would wander to all sub- 
jects of university interest, though often brought 
back to the matter in hand by some good-natured 
jibe from a Colonial or American member of the 
team. Although prejudiced against the idea at 
the beginning, I could never see that this featur: 
in any way lessened the virility or keenness o! 
the games; but it did give a good temper to the 
match and greatly decreased the bitterness of de- 
feat. One does not hate so badly to lose to thos 
who prove to be good sports and good fellows as 
well as skilful players. 

Nor are these associations confined to the un- 
dergraduates; a great many of the professors 
play alongside their pupils in friendly games. |! 
discovered one day at tennis that the man nex! 
to me, with whom I had been joking about the 
game, was none other than Stallybrass, univer- 
sity examiner and authority on English common 
law. He took an active though not dominant part 
in the conversation, drank as much tea as anyone 
else, and, the match over, invited the tennis six 
into his old automobile and drove out of the park, 
waving us goodbye. 

This social contact with men and professors 
throughout the university is perhaps the most 
pleasant and profitable feature of English colleg 
games. One thus keeps in touch with other col- 
leges, makes a host of intelligent acquaintances, 
and forms lasting friendships. 
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Results 


What are some of the most visible results of 
the English system of sports as seen in the un- 
dergraduate games at Oxford? Their teams are 
not wonders of skill (with the exception of row- 
ing and long distance running, American teams 
usually win when pitted against them), and they 
do not develop many super athletes to send to 
the Olympic Games. To compensate, their ath- 
letic average for the whole student body is much 
higher than ours; there is no great number of 
exceptional athletes, but everyone is an athlete 
to a certain degree. Their physical training is 
taken in an attractive way and looked upon as 
relaxation from mental labor. They have no 
confusing of athletic skill with qualities of char- 
acter or personality, no hero worship to upset 
young students; they are keen for sport and at 
the same time are free from exaggerated bitter- 
ness of defeat. It seemed to me that they get 
from their games a moral and social training 
which could come in no other way quite so well. 
But, most of all, their games instil in the young 
students a wonderful underlying spirit of sports- 
manship which crowds into all other branches 
of life—the spirit of fair and fearless dealing 
between man and man—the spirit so manifest in 
the club life at Oxford. When a member of Par- 


liament or even a Minister comes up to debate 
at the Union, he takes a place on the side ar- 
ranged for him and debates the question with 
and against undergraduates. When an ambassa- 
dor or poet visits some university club, there is 
no scurrying around to find some one big enough 
to introduce him. The undergraduate who hap- 
pens to be president of the club at the time pre- 
sents him simply and as a matter of course. 
When Lord Derby came to address the French 
Club in 1921 on the subject of the Franco- 
British Alliance, he was given an_ intelligent 
hearing by a large audience; but before the eve- 
ning closed he was being questioned about the 
probable winners of the big race to be run the 
following week. It was just this spirit which 
made it possible for undergraduates to ask such 
questions of the speaker in an open meeting and 
which made it just natural for him to answe: 
jokingly in the same vein. 


Without losing any of the good features of our 
American sport such as playing through to vic- 
tory, could we not profitably introduce into our 
games some of these features which have been 
used so long and so successfully by the English 
university men and which have made of them 
physically, not a group of great athletes, but a 
class of hardy, healthy sportsmen? 
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What Is Happening to Christian Missions? 


By Stanley High 


SMIRST, the old denomina- 
k tionalism is going by the 
boards. That is a welcome 
development. By reason of a 
good many factors the advance 
of Christianity is gradually be- 
coming more important on the 
mission field than the forward- 
ing of the vested interests of 
ecclesiasticism. A united Chris- 
tian fellowship is in the making. 
It is a rebuke to the sects which comprise Prot- 
estantism that they have forced out, by denom- 
inational littleness, many of the biggest men that 
Christianity in Asia has produced. It is not 
difficult to name in India and China and Japan 
the half dozen men who are the most notable ex- 
ponents of Christianity. But it is exceedingly 
disillusioning, to one interested in the Church, to 
discover that these individuals, with few excep- 
tions, are doing their Christian work outside of 
the church organization. But it is also exceed- 
ingly hopeful. The historical reasons for sectar- 
ian strife lose a vast amount of their validity— 
such as it is—when Christianity is taken into the 
Eastern world. This breaking away from the 
Church merely serves notice upon western sects 
that denominationalism eventually must go. 
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Tides of Union 


Already it is going. The organization of a 
National Christian Church in China is an event 
more significant, perhaps, than any other in 
many decades on the mission field. It provides 
the impetus needed to lead to such mergers on 
other fields. Just how those denominations 
which have remained outside — my own among 
them—will explain their action is difficult to fore- 
see. That there will be plausible explanations is 


certain. What is equally certain is the fact that 
this tide of union, now under way, cannot be 
rolled back. On its advance the program of 


Christian missions is being carried forward to a 
period of greater significance; a period in which 
the missionary, unchained from a multitude of 
denominational considerations, can be freer than 
ever before to give himself to the major task of 
advancing the interests of Jesus Christ. 

Second, theological autocracy is on the wane. 
This fact cannot be so clearly proved as the first. 
Fundamentalism still has its vitriolic exponents 
on the mission field. They are seeking, by count- 


less devices, to bind the minds and the spirits of 
the Christians of the East to their own peculiar, 
man-made interpretations. Their doctrines and 
policies have provided a vast amount of ammuni- 
tion for the anti-Christians of Asia, and have 
thrown innumerable obstacles across the path of 
Christianity’s progress. 

3ut their number is decreasing. Each year it 
becomes more difficult to recruit young mission- 
aries for the ranks of this group. And every 
year the number of those whose faith in Jesus 
Christ is both vital and intellectually respectable 
is on the increase. Despite the great hue and cry 
which the reactionaries are adept at raising, it 
should be remembered that in a vast number of 
mission stations, all across Africa and Latin 
America and Asia, there are men and women 
who have little time either for loud talk or for 
bickering but whose work is a testimony to a 
faith that is significant for this modern world. 

In the third place, foreign missions is assum- 
ing a new social significance. It is no longer pos- 
sible to confine the Christian message to so-called 
“spiritual” matters in the face of an inadequate 
food supply and widespread undernourishment. 
The fruit of missionary endeavor, more and 
more, is being sought in improved village and 
family life, rather than in increased facility to 
repeat the creeds. 


New Terminology Not Enough 


In many places around the world it has been 
a source of disappointment that Christians 
seemed to differ so slightly, in their manner of 
life, from non-Christians. Their homes were 
just about as dirty; their families, very often, 
under many of the same superstitions and taboos; 
their lives lived out under a new terminology but 
often without a fundamentally new manner of 
relationship. 

The missionary program of the present has 
turned its attention to this fact. Cooperatives, 
land settlement schemes, agricultural experiment 
stations—these and many other developments in- 
dicate that spiritual and bodily redemption are 
now being associated as they were in the minis- 
try of Jesus. 

In these things that are happening to foreign 
missions, there are two concluding facts that 
need mention. First, foreign missions is chang- 
ing its organization and manner of approach, but 
not the gospel that it represents. It is very easy, 
in the libraries and discussion groups of the west, 
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to demonstrate the ease with which Christianity 
ean be merged with non-Christian faiths. Out 
on the mission field, where opinions are not so 
facile, it is difficult to escape a reaffirmation of 
the conviction that there is a power unique in 
Christianity for which the world stands in seri- 
ous need. The real place to study the status of 
non-Christian faiths is not in some quiet retreat 
but in the bazaars and the mohullahs where the 
people of non-Christian lands are living. Chris- 
tianity, whatever its library record, makes a good 
showing in the laboratory. 

It is a hopeful sign of the times that among 
Christian students there has arisen so much tol- 
erance toward the values of non-Christian faiths. 
But it is ignorance, I believe, which allows toler- 
ance of the religions of others to go to the point 
of surrendering the unique qualities of our own. 
Evangelical Christianity, in the reality and use- 
fulness of its revelation of God, has a definite 
task to perform in this world of many religions. 
I have been in touch with a good many political 
and economic and cultural movements around the 
world. I do not know of any movement that has 
laid hold of men and women in so vital and trans- 
forming a way as that represented by Christian- 
ity. Just now, particularly in China, these men 
and women are the most critical tests. The re- 
sponse which these tests have called forth indi- 
cates a survival value in the Christian faith that 
can hardly be matched. But the source for that 
strength is found in this thing that evangelical 
Christianity calls—for lack of a more scientific 
terminology—a religious experience. That, more- 
over, is not just my opinion. It is the testimony 
of the people who have had to live under attack. 


A New Challenge 


May I say, finally, that in this 
sionary enterprise there is a new challenge for 
Christianity’s younger generation in the west. 
The discontent with the Church is widespread 
just now. The bases for that discontent are often 
altogether adequate. But it is likely that the de- 
velopments, the lack of which in the west cools 
the enthusiasm of many young people for the 
Church, are coming first among Christians in the 
non-white world. 

It is not that Christians of the Orient can be 
set up as a superior type. They in their own 
good time will make their own mistakes. But 
there is no need that, in addition to their own, 
they should also repeat ours. To them, in this 


changed mis- 











Native leaders welcome the help of the foreign counsellor 


effort to develop a richer expression of Chris- 
tianity, the youth of the west have a definite re- 
sponsibility. For they share a common emanci- 
pation from many of those second interests that, 
in the past, have been often put first in the 
Christian program. In fact, the sincerity of the 
criticisms that are levelled against the Church 
will find a rather good test in the readiness with 
which the critics take a hand in the Christian en- 
terprise abroad where many people are hard and 
sacrificially at the job of bringing about a more 
perfect expression of the will of Jesus Christ in 
relation to mankind. 
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The S.V.M. Faces Forward 


TUDDERT-KENNEDY tells 
of people who, when they go 
walking, are always looking 

towards where they came from. 
This is an awkward as well as 
a dangerous practice, whether 
indulged in literally or figura- 
tively. Literally speaking, the 
temptation so to walk is un- 
doubtedly stronger in childhood 
than in maturer years; figura- 
tively, institutions are inclined more and more to 
this method of procedure as they grow old and 
begin to be weighted down by policies, methods, 
and traditions whose beginnings date far back. 
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But while we recognize the past, thank God for 
it, and go back to it often for inspiration, God 
forbid that we should try to go forward facing 
that which is behind. If we do, then our golden 
age is past, and the sooner we can stay the de- 
clining years with a full stop, by means violent or 
otherwise, the better will it be for all concerned. 
No movement can minister to youth today, or 
ought to be allowed to try, which does not face 
the future where the heart of youth lies—except 
in those rare, tragic cases of sophisticated ado- 
lescence, which, according to its own limited hori- 
zon, has seen and experienced all things and finds 
no justification for continued existence. 

The Student Volunteer Movement, along with 
missions in general, is entering into a new day. 
To some it may seem presumptuous to say it is 
going to be a better day. Let him who will, think 
it presumptuous, but we who are charged with 
responsibility now would be unworthy of our 
trust did we not believe that greater days than 
any our fathers saw are ahead. Further, we 
should be untrue to the past. How can the 
achievements of those who have labored before 
us ever be justified if we are not to build on their 
ground-work a superstructure of strength and 
beauty? Who ever heard of a foundation’s being 
more beautiful or useful than the building placed 
thereon? 


Not a type of need existed when the movement 
began that does not exist today. On the con- 
trary, every advance into any field has revealed 
hitherto undiscovered needs which ought to be 
met in Christ’s name. Areas unknown or only 
partially entered by our predecessors lie open be- 
fore us and we must make “new paths for old 
purposes” and form new purposes for old paths 
if life, in all its varied aspects, is to be touched 
through us by the light and power of God’s love. 
Many an earnest saint has discovered for himself 
the truth of the dictum: “Increasing holiness 
multiplies sin.” Similarly many a servant of 
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Christ has discovered that increasing service mul- 
tiplies needs for service. 

Therefore, the old needs and the new needs, the 
successes and the failures, the tasks accomplished 
and the tasks yet to be accomplished, all together 


make a New Day. And these things with a new 
spirit, new attitudes, new methods, new relation- 
ships, new visions, new consecration, new out- 
pourings of God’s power, are going to make for 
a finer and a better day of Christian cooperation 
and advance around the world. 


JESSE R. WILSON. 


RELIGION: PROSE OR POETRY? 


(Continued from page 26) 





There is, of course, poetry of pure fantasy which 
has its own fragile part to play in the struggle 
of man to achieve a good life. But the greatest 
poetry is realistic. It offers, says Robert Lynd 
in a fine essay, On Poetry and the Modern Man, 
“not only an escape from life but an escape into 
life, and the first escape is of importance only if 
it leads to the second.” Escape from “the make- 
believe existence of everyday in which perhaps 
an employer seems more huge and imminent than 
God”; escape into “the reality of the beauty and 
the wonder of things,” “reality, where God and 
love and beauty and life and death are seen in 
truer proportions.” “Poetry is that which re- 
minds us of reality, and that we live in a world, 
not merely of twenty-four-hour days, but of great 
occasions.” 


Here is a language which can speak when man 
“is aware of the futility of common speech. In 
presence of love and death he is dumb. He re- 
alizes that while speech has given him words 
that make him master of the common objects in 
his house, it has as yet given him no words to 
express what he has begun to perceive or half- 
perceive in this vast house of the universe in 
which he finds himself a visitor. To experience 
any of the deeper emotions of life—whether in 
love, religion, patriotism, or the desire for a more 
perfect world—is to be a guest of the king, and 
the language of the king is, in the finer sense of 
the word, poetry.””! 


Such language, fitted to catch and reflect qual- 
ities, values, nuances in reality that common 
speech leaves unillumined, is the native tongue of 
great religion; of psalmists and prophets and 
seers; of Jesus, who spoke it as never man spake 
before. For great religion is concerned not to 
make measurements nor to apply routine stand- 
ards: its task is to save men, from confusion, 


1 Condensed from the introduction to A. Methuen’s Am 


thology of Modern Verse. 
(Please see page 37) 
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A Rediscovered Letter 


An ancient though very modern letter rendered 
freshly revealing through this paraphrase 
by C. Harold Dodd, M. A. 


My DEAR FELLOW-CHRISTIANS OF ROME: 


Wherever I go I hear of your faith, and I 
thank God for it. It is a part of my daily 
prayers that I may be permitted to visit you. | 
believe such a visit would do you good, and I am 
sure it would do me good. In fact, 1 have tried 
again and again to get to Rome, but hitherto 
something has always turned up to prevent me. 
| shall not feel that my work as missionary to 
the Gentiles is complete until I have preached in 
Rome. My mission is a universal one, knowing 
no bounds of race or culture—naturally, since my 
message is a universal one. It is a message of 
God’s righteousness, revealed to men on a basis 
of faith. 


Apart from this, there is nothing to be seen in 
the world of to-day but the Nemesis of sin. Take 
the pagan world: all men have a knowledge of 
God by natural religion; but the pagan world has 
deliberately turned its back upon this knowledge, 
and, for all its boasted philosophy, has degraded 
religion into idolatry. The natural consequence 
is a moral perversity horrible to contemplate. 


But you, my Jewish friend, need not dwell with 
complacency upon the sins of the pagan world. 
You are guilty yourself. Do not mistake God’s 
patience with his people for indulgence. His 
judgments are impartial. Knowledge or igno- 
rance of the Law of Moses makes no difference 
here. The pagans have God’s law written in 
their conscience. If they obey it, well; if not, 
they stand condemned. And as for you—you call 
yourself a Jew and pride yourself on the law. 
But have you kept all its precepts? You are cir- 
cumeised and so forth: that goes for nothing; 
God looks at the inner life of motive and affec- 
tion. An honest pagan is better than a bad Jew 
in his sight. I do not mean to say there is no ad- 
vantage in being a Jew: (of this more pres- 
ently) ; but read your Bible and take to yourself 
the hard words of the prophets—spoken, remem- 
ver, not to heathens, but to people who knew the 
law, just as you do. No, Jew and pagan, we are 
in the same case. No one can stand right before 
God on the basis of what he has actually done. 


NOTE: This abridged paraphrase of the Epistle to 
the Romans (taken from The Meaning of Paul for Today, 
Yoran, $1.50) aims to present clearly the continuous se- 
quence of the argument, while suggesting the free epis- 
tolary form of the original. 


Law only serves to bring consciousness of guilt. 

sut now, law apart, we have a revelation of 
God’s righteousness (as I was saying). It comes 
by faith, the faith of Jesus Christ; and it comes 
to every one, Jew or Gentile, who has faith. We 
have all sinned, and all of us can be made to 
stand right with God. That is a free gift to us, 
due to his graciousness. We are emancipated in 
Christ Jesus, who is God’s appointed means of 
dealing with sin—a means operating by the devo- 
tion of his life, and by faith on our part. It is 
thus that God, having passed over sins committed 
in the old days when he held his hand, demon- 
strates his righteousness in the world of to-day; 
i. e., it is thus that he both shows himself right- 
eous and makes those stand right before him who 
have faith in Jesus Christ. No room for boast- 
ing here! No distinction of Jew and Gentile 
here! 

But what about Abraham? you will say. Did 
not he win God’s graciousness by what he did? 
Not at all. Read your Bible, and you will find 
that the promise was given to him before he was 
circumcised; and the Bible expressly says that 
“he had faith in God, and that counted for right-, 
eousness.”” The same principle applies to us all. 

(To return to the point, then.) We stand 
right with God on the ground of faith, and we are 
at peace with Him, come what may. God’s love 
floods our whole being—a love shown in the fact 
that Christ died for us, not because we were good 
people for whom any one might die, but actually 
while we were sinners. He died, not for his 
friends, but for his enemies. Very well then, if 
while we were enemies Christ died for us, surely 
he will save us now that we are friends! If he 
reconciled us to God by dying for us, surely he 
will save us by living for us, and in us. There is 
something to boast about! 

(Christ died and lives for us all, I say. But, 
you ask, how can the life and death of one in- 
dividual have consequences for so many?) You 
believe that we all suffer for Adam’s sin; and if 
so, why should we not all profit by Christ’s right- 
eousness” Of course there is really no compari- 
son between the power of evil to propagate itself 
and the power of good to win the victory, for that 
is a matter of God’s graciousness. However, you 
see my point: one man sinned—a whole race suf- 
fers for it; one Man lived righteously—a whole 
race wins life by it. (But what about law, you 
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say.) Law only came in, by the way, to intensify 
the consciousness of guilt. 


Now | come to a difficulty. I have heard peo- 
ple say, “If human sin gives play to God’s gia 
ciousness, let us go on sinning to give him a bet- 
ter chance. Why not do evil that good may 
come?” What nonsense! To be saved through 
Christ is to be a dead man so far as sin is con- 
cerned. Think of the symbolism of Baptism. 
You go down into the water: that is like being 
buried with Christ. You come up out of the 
water: that is like rising with Christ from the 
tomb. It means, therefore, a new life, a life 
which comes by union with the living Christ. 
You will admit that, once a man is dead, there is 
no more claim against him for any wrong he may 
have committed. He is like a slave set free from 
all claims on the part of his late master. Think, 
then, of yourselves as dead. When you remem- 
ber the death of Christ, think that you—. e. your 
old bad selves—were crucified with him. And 
when you remember his resurrection, think of 
yourselves as living with him, a new life. An 
above all, bear in mind that Christ, once risen, 
does not die again: and so you, living the new 
life in him, need not die again. I mean, the sin 
that once dominated you need not any longer con- 
trol you; do not let it! You are freed slaves; do 
Or, if you 


not sell yourselves into slavery again. 
like to put it so, you are now slaves, not of Sin, 
but of Righteousness (a very crude way of put- 


ting it, but I want to help you out). Just as once 
you were the property of Sin, and all your facul- 
ties were instruments of wrong, so now you are 
the property of Righteousness, and every faculty 
you have must be an instrument of right. Freed 
from sin, you are slaves of God; that is what I 
mean. The wages your old master paid was 
death. Your new Master makes you a present of 
life. 

Or take another illustration. You know that 
by law a woman is bound to her husband while 
he lives; when he is dead she is free; she can 
marry again if she likes and the law has no claim 
against her. So you may think of yourselves as 
having been married to Sin, or to Law. Death 
has now released you from that marriage bond 
(though here the illustration halts, for) it is 
Christ’s death that has freed you! Well, any- 
how, you are free—free, shall I say, to marry 
Christ. You had a numerous progeny of evil 
deeds by your first marriage; you must now pro- 
duce an offspring of good deeds to Christ. I 
mean, of course, you must serve God in Christ’s 
spirit. 

Now I admit that all this sounds as though I 
identified law with sin. That is not my meaning. 
But surely it is clear that the function of law is 
to bring consciousness of sin; e. g., I should never 
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have known what covetousness was but that the 
law said, “Thou shalt not covet.” Such is the 
perversity of human nature under the dominion 
of sin that the very prohibition provokes me to 
covet. There was a time when | knew nothing ot 
law, and lived my own life. Then law came, sin 
awakened in me, and life became death for me. 
Of course law is good, but sin took advantage of 
it, to my cost. I am only flesh and blood, and 
flesh and blood is prone to sin. I can see what is 
good, and desire it, but I cannot practise it; 7. ¢. 
my reason recognizes the law, and yet | break it 
through moral perversity. If you like to put it 
so, there is one law for my reason, the law of 
God, and another for my outward conduct, the 
law of sin and death. It is like a living man 
chained to a dead body. It is perfect misery. 
But, thank God, the chain is broken! The law of 
the Spirit of Life which is in Christ has set me 
free from the law of sin and death. Christ en- 
tered into this human nature of flesh and blood 
which is under the dominion of sin. Sin put in 
its claim to be his master; but Christ won his 
case; Sin was non-suited, its claim disallowed, 
and human nature was free. The result is that 
all the law stood for of righteousness, holiness, 
and goodness is fulfilled in those who live by 
Christ’s spirit. There are two possible forms of 
human life: there is the life of the lower nature 
of flesh and blood, of which I have spoken; and 
there is the life of the spirit. We have Christ’s 
spirit, and so we can live the life of the spirit. 
And in the end that spirit will give new life to 
the whole human organism. 


You see, then, that the flesh-and-blood nature 
has no claim upon us. We belong to the spirit. 
Those who are actuated by that spirit are sons of 
God. (I used a while back the expression, 
“Slaves of God’’); but really we are not slaves 
but sons—sons and heirs of God, like Christ; and 
when we come into our inheritance, how glorious 
it will be! 


This, however, is still in the future. At the 
present time the whole universe is in misery, and 
in its misery it waits for the revelation of God's 
sons. Now all existence seems futile in its tran- 
sience; and even we still share creation’s pangs. 
3ut we have hope; and the ground of that hope 
is the possession of God’s spirit—in a first instal- 
ment only, but enough to reckon upon. The fact 
is that every prayer we utter—yes, even an in- 
articulate prayer—is the utterance of the Spirit 
within us. We know that all through God is 
working with us. His purpose is behind the 
whole process, and he is on our side. If he gave 
his son we can trust him to give us everything 
else. He loves us, and nothing in the world or 
out of it can separate us from his enfolding 
we + & s 
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If this, then, is the way of God’s dealing with 
us, What ought to be our response? Can we do 
less than offer our entire selves to God as a sacri- 
fice of thanksgiving? How will that work out? 
In a life lived as by members of one single body, 
let each perform his part faithfully. Let love 
rule all your relations one to another, and to 
those outside, even to your enemies. Do not re- 
gard the Emperor as outside the scope of love, 
but obey his laws and pay his taxes. Yes, and 
pay all debts to every one. Love is, in fact, the 
one comprehensive debt of man to man. If you 
love your neighbor as yourself, you have fulfilled 
the whole moral law. But be in earnest about 
things, for the better day is already dawning. 

I hear you have differences among yourselves 
about Sabbath-keeping and vegetarianism. Take 
this matter, then, as an example of what I mean 
by the application of brotherly love to all con- 
duct. Remember that the Sabbatarian and the 
anti-Sabbatarian, the vegetarian and the meat- 
eater, are alike servants of one Master. Give 
each other credit for the best motives. Do not 
think of yourself alone; think of your Christian 
brother and try to put yourself in his place. If 
he seems to you a weak-minded, over-scrupulous 
individual, remember that in any case he is your 
brother, and that Christ died for him as well as 
for you, and reverence his conscience. If 
through your example he should do an act which 
is harmless in you but sin to him, you have in- 
jured his conscience. Is it worth while so to im- 
peril a soul for the sake of your liberty in such 
external matters? «it 

I have now accomplished my mission as far 
west as the Adriatic. Now I am going to Jeru- 
salem to hand over the relief fund we have raised 
in Greece. After that I hope to start work in 
the west, and I propose to set out for Spain and 
take Rome on my way. Pray for me, that my er- 
rand to Jerusalem may be successful, so that I 
may be free to visit you. 

I wish to introduce to you our friend Phoebe. 
She renders admirable service to our congrega- 
tion at Cenchraeae. Do all you can for her; she 
deserves it. 

Kind regards to Priscilla and Aquila, Epae- 
netus, Mary, and all friends in Rome. 

(P. S.—Beware of folk who make mischief. 
Be wise; be gentle; and all good be with you.) 

Timothy, Lucius, Jason, Sosipater, and all 
friends at Corinth, send kind regards. (So do I 
—Tertius, amanuensis!) 


Glory be to God! 
With all good wishes, 
Your brother, 


_ PAUL, 
Missionary of Jesus Christ. 
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DO YOU KNOW— 


That the world seems to be very full just 
now of “bright young men who can see 
at a glance how absurd and dunderhead- 
ed the human race has been previous to 
their own enlightening event?” 

The strength and weakness of the out- 
lawry of war proposal, as viewed by C. 
C. Morrison and Norman Thomas? 

That the Christian World Education em- 
phasis this year is on the colonial policy 
of the United States? 

That “Christianity is a talkative relig- 
ion? I am always ready to talk about 
religion, whether I know anything about 
it—or ever practice it—or not!” 


That Heywood Broun lost his job—and 
why? 


See the October Intercollegian 











RELIGION: PROSE OR POETRY? 
(Continued from page 34) 


triviality, distortion, by revealing to them in 
powerfully moving fashion the profounder quali- 
ties of the world, of their neighbors, and of 
themselves until they see and embrace for them- 
selves a vision of the kingdom of God. To this 
end neither bare information nor pleasant fan- 
tasy will serve; there must be genuine insights, 
many and cumulative, critically examined and re- 
examined with unhesitating candor, and so pre- 
sented as to move men to fresh insights of their 
own. They may be presented in speech or in 
music; shaped into creeds and elaborated into 
theologies; painted on glass or built in stone; 
suggested by sacramental rites or, best of all, em- 
bodied in adventurous life finely lived. Some of 
these modes of religious expression we shall ex- 
amine later. All alike are most fully effective 
(though it may be not most immediately nor 
most widely acceptable) when they are alive with 
the passionate fervor of great poetry. Science 
and common sense get on best with a few stops 
skilfully handled; religion needs the full organ, 
thought, feeling, and action, athrob with imagin- 
ation, which to Blake “seemed to be another name 
for the Holy Ghost.” 


What sort of insights may be thus presented 
in the name of religion we shall inquire in later 
papers. 
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The Intercollegia: 


Meditations From a Laboratory 


By Vladimir Karapetoff 


These meditations are selected from a series by a Professor of Engineer- 


ing at Cornell University. It may 


be found interesting to reread, now, 


Professor Karapetoff’s arresting article, “A Scientist Finds God,” in the 
May INTERCOLLEGIAN. 


Human No and Divine Yes 


HOU sayest never “No” to a soul that 
calls to Thee for comfort or help. 
Many times in my life have I asked my 
friends, or those who called themselves 
my friends, to come to see me or to say 

but a few words of cheer when the road seemed 





dark. ‘They had all kinds of excuses; or, their 
self-centered consciousnesses could shed no 
warm glow upon my shivering, troubled soul. 


Of all the terrible expressions in human lan- 
guage, the words “No,” and “I can not come” 
have pierced my heart more than all others, and 
turned me to Thee. Even now, as | sit with my 
eyes closed, Thou art with me. Thy warmth 
penetrates all my being; Thy hands touch my 
hair lightly like those of a loving mother; Thou 
pointest out to the world which is to be my field. 
Filled with Thy love I need no human compas- 
sion. I arise, strong again to show compassion 
to those in need, ready to teach Thy message, 
ready to hear the call of other afflicted souls, 
ready to give, to suffer, 


and to triumph in Thy 
way. There is no more 
“No”; there is only an 


eternal “Yes,” for in Thy 
world there is no lack of 
affection or of expression 
or of spare time. 


To Unlearn Wrong 


Things and to Learn 
Good Things 





MAY I again be- 
come as a child, 
so that I may 
forget or un- 
learn the ways 

of sensuality and greed 
which my mortal exis- 
tence has taught me. 
Through a constant repe- 
tition from within and 
from without, the _ illus- 
ions of selfishness have 


become irresistibly strong 
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THANKSGIVING 
Whether from the laboratory or from the fields, there is in the 
heart of man a divine urge to prayer. 


in me and my personality has become split, the 
better nature sorrowing for the lower and at 
times despairing of it. May I grow again into 
the state of a child’s perfect confidence, its 
simple joys, innocent friendliness and _ limitless 
energy. May I become again unconscious of 
self, so that at all times I may without reserve 
voice the best that there is in me. Grant me 
to combine the purity of a child with the wis- 
dom of a philosopher; the ecstasy of a saint with 
the strong sword of a crusader. May things 
which are “not so” never again claim my con- 
sciousness. May I become an active, living 
manifestation of Thy truth, power and love. 


To Reverse the Natural Desire from Receiving 
to Giving 


PRAY that my natural desires and ap- 
petites be reversed; that my. first 
thought always be to give and not to re- 
ceive. I do not ask to have my person- 
ality effaced or merged into others, but 
made into a new personality which shall at all 
, times assert itself for- 
cibly by saying words 
of comfort and encour- 
agement, by teaching 
useful things, by doing 
that which it is difficult 
for someone else to do, 
and by constantly being 
a channel through which 
an unlimited supply of 
good in the universe shal! 
flow to those in need. 
With a great animal avid- 
ity I now seek my advan- 


tage, my own comfort 
and credit for things ! 
have done. Grant me that 
with a new,~- super-hu- 
man and thousand-times 
stronger desire I may 
seek the advantage of 


others and their comfort, 
and that I may at all 
times remain in the back- 
ground, a faithful stage- 
hand or an humble 
prompter in Thy play. 
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The Book Shelf 


THE MYSTICS OF THE CHURCH. 

Underhill. Doran. $2.00. 

If an American student really means to be 
reasonably scientific in his study of life he will 
want to read this book. It is a well written 
analysis of biographies of those great Christians 
“for whom God and Christ are not merely objects 
of belief but living facts experimentally known 
at first hand.” 

A book on “mysticism,” it deals with facts and 
handles them in a manner acceptable to the mod- 
ern student. The author knows about “sublima- 
tion” and “conditioned responses.” The book is 
largely biographical; it reads easily and has the 
dynamic of genuine life experience. 

It is a timely book. We American students are 
looking for help from sources beyond those now 
being used. We know we need it. Here is a 
hopeful trail. Perhaps if we, with our faith in 
S-R bonds, might have also a “direct experience 
of God” we might discover that drive and stay- 
ing power for social reform which we so seriously 
need. Scientists and psychologists we will be. 
Nothing short of that is quite proper; but, if 
our Student Movement should now begin to in- 
clude some Saint Hildegardes and Henry Mar- 
tyns, we might change the social order which we 
now analyze and about which we write resolu- 
tions. 

Of course, many of these mystics will seem 
“queer” to that queer, modern, supposedly scien- 
tific student who thinks he believes only what he 
understands and can put into dormitory lan- 
guage. Nevertheless, when you put the book 
down you have a feeling that you have been in 
the realm of reality and a reality which our gen- 
eration very much lacks and very much needs. 

ARTHUR RUGH. 
DYNAMIC FAITH. Edited by David R. Porter. 


Association Press. $1.25. 


By Evelyn 


, 


A ministerial friend who picked this book up 
from my desk was so impressed by a casual glance 
into its pages that he read it through and later 
reported: “This is real stuff; it is as fine a state- 
ment and defence of the essentials of the Chris- 
tian religion as I have seen for many a day.” 
Interestingly enough, the man who thus wrote is 
past sixty while I suppose the average age of the 
authors of this book is considerably below forty. 
The minister found what multitudes are looking 
for these days—a Christian apologetic based on 
a living faith, consistent with the newer acqui- 
sitions of knowledge, couched in current modes 
of expression. 

The subjects and authors of the nine chapters 


are: “The Christian Idea of God,” by Henry P. 
Van Dusen; “The Religious Experience of Jesus,” 
by David R. Porter; “The Life of the Spirit,” by 
sruce Curry; “The Christian View of Society,” by 
Kirby Page; “The Christian View of Man,” by 
George Stewart; “The Significance of the Bible,” 
by Mary Redington Ely; “The Problem of Evil in 
the New World of Science,” by George Stewart: 
“What Does the Cross Mean?” by Francis P. Mil- 
ler; and “The Community of the Loyal,” by Wil- 
liam M. Miller. Several of the chapters have ap- 
peared as articles in The Intercollegian, but Mr. 
Porter has arranged them in a natural sequence 
which gives a satisfying balance and unity to the 
whole. For personal stimulus, for help to stu- 
dents in religious perplexity, and for group study 
courses this book will be found to be of rare value. 
M. WILLARD LAMPE. 
Chicago, Ill. 





CHRISTIAN VOICES AROUND THE WORLD. 
Student Volunteer Movement. Six volumes, 
$4. 

This series was especially written for students 
in America by nationals of other lands. The titles 
are: Latin-American to Anglo-Saxon Youth; 
Japan Speaks for Herself; Voices from the Near 
East; Listening in on Africa; An Indian Approach 
to India; China, Her Own Interpreter. 

Here is a real achievement. Over forty of the 
younger Christian leaders of other countries have 
cooperated in writing these books, and have de- 
scribed their history and their problems in an able 
way. What is more, they have done it in Eng- 
lish—and very good English at that. If we could 
only meet them face to face, how much it would 
add to our interest in what they have written! 

It is an extensive panorama that the books 
spread before us, following practically the same 
order of topics in each volume. Against the back- 
ground of the cultural heritage from the past— 
described in the opening chapter—the present 
changes in life and thought are vividly portrayed. 
Then comes a chapter on the native religions, fol- 
lowed by two on the Christian Church. Then a 
chapter on future cooperation with the West, fol- 
lowed by a closing chapter giving a message from 
youth to youth. 

The series is of importance because it is an 
evaluation of the enterprise which we have called 
foreign missions, by men of other races who have 
become Christians as the result of this enterprise. 
The faults they see are clearly exposed, but they 
find much to commend, and a movement that has 
produced such fruits as the authors themselves, 
must assuredly have great worth and vitality. 
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Do they still want missionaries? The answer 
is both Yes and No. They want no more domi- 
neering, dogmatic, narrow denominationalists, and 
no more “one-sided propagandists.” But they 
plead—and plead earnestly—for more “fellow- 
workers.” Kuruvilla of India says: “This does 
not imply that the Indian Church wants to be rid 
of the foreign missionary; far from it. But the 
time has come when we would say farewell to 
them in their capacity as masters, and welcome 
such as are willing to come as friends and fel- 
low-workers, for we deeply need such fellowship.” 

Kagawa, of Japan, writes: “What is wanting in 
Japan, as in Britain, America, France and else- 
where, is not the knowledge of Christianity but 
rather the practice of love. There is a famine of 
love throughout the world; in the churches, in 
the schools, in the factories, on the farm, every- 
where.” 

What of the attitude of the Chinese? How do 
they feel about the withdrawal of missionaries? 
The answer, as far as Christian Chinese are con- 
cerned, comes in no uncertain terms. “The reli- 
gion of Jesus Christ is international and the 


Christian movement in any nation is this Chris- 
tian internationalism at work. For this reason 
we not only welcome your missionaries to come to 
help us, but also expect to send missionaries to 


your lands before long.” 

Similar voices come from the other nationals, 
and the judgment is unanimous. They are equally 
unanimous about the ruinous effects of denomin- 
ationalism. Erasmo Braga of Brazil says: “The 
imperial mind of the Latin people cannot under- 
stand a competitive Protestantism and does not 
trust a small and narrow enterprise that expresses 
a provincial and sectarian spirit. Latin America 
therefore challenges the Protestant forces to co- 
ordinate their plans and unite in a single pro- 
gram.” But Kuruvilla points out that it is not 
going to be easy to undo the harm already done 
by our unhappy divisions. 

The chapters devoted to the cultural heritages 
of the areas described, and the chapters on history 
are of high quality, but they condense so much 
into a narrow compass that the casual reader will 
undoubtedly miss the significance of many of the 
statements given. The student who tries to read 
the whole series in rapid succession is almost sure 
to emerge with a confused jumble of ideas. He 
would do better to concentrate on one or two 
countries in which he is especially interested, or 
to follow one topic through the whole series. 

It is good at last to have the tables turned on 
us. We of the West have written many books 
on other lands and have sobbed out our sympathy 
often where it was not needed. Now we see other 
nations sobbing over us. We might be touched 
by the “tragedy” of the Japanese cook in New 
York who couldn’t get even a handful of earth 
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for a flower pot, until he stole it from Central 
Park, did we not know that New York annually 
excavates thousands of tons of earth which it 
would like to give away but which it has to dump 
far out at sea. We of the West have sorrowed 
over the marriage customs of other countries. 
Now they are beginning to sorrow over our divorce 
problem, apparently with scarcely an inkling of 
what it really signifies. And of course they worry 
about our materialism. But usually the authors 
of these books remain in the realm of facts they 
have met at first hand. e 

The chapters giving the challenge of youth to 
youth have some fine paragraphs, but our young 
people can scarcely be blamed if they conclude 
that the messages are for the most part really 
aimed at the older generation. Naturally it is 
not easy for authors separated from us by thou- 
sands of miles—and perhaps separated from 
their own youth by a widening span of years— 
to divine the thoughts of American youth. 

The Student Volunteer Movement is to be com- 
mended for bringing out this series as part of 
their educational material for the approaching 
Quadrennial Convention. These books deserve 
careful attention not only from prospective dele- 
gates but from a much wider group, including 
pastors and other church leaders. And, inciden- 
tally, the format of the books is unusually at- 
tractive. 

CHARLES H. CORBETT. 


A JOB ANALYSIS. (OF work don by Stud nt 
Y. M. C. A. secretaries in the United States.) 
Edited by Joe Bird, General Secretary at thi 


University of Oklahoma. Free on request. 


This analysis of the work of fifty-six secre- 
taries is based on the amount of time devoted in 
one week of seven days to different types of ac- 
tivities. A number of interesting tables and 
charts are included. 

After a study of the editor’s classification of 
duties one might well ask, “Where does religious 
work end and campus service begin?” The editor 
says: “This work is divided into so many func- 
tions that very little time is left for the particu- 
lar thing for which the Y. M. C. A. was origin- 
ated . . .” For just what purpose was the As- 
sociation founded? Useful as might be a re- 
study of policies and methods, is there not even 
a greater need for discovering whether we are 
putting into our work a genuine spiritual content 
and meaning? Perhaps a partial answer to our 
problems might be found if fewer hours per week 
were given to activities and more time reserved 
for study, recreation and planning 

LUCIEN C. WILSON. 

Univ. of Maine. 
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EDITORIALS 


The Cost of a New World 


EK now get the impression that passing 
resolutions will not save the world. This 
statement is made in no desire to dis- 
courage the favorite indoor sport of this 
opening conference season. Surely we have no 
desire to discourage debates, forums and discus- 
sions; for thought must precede action. Merely 
we would point out that giants are lurking in the 
path for any who think world brotherhood must 
prevail. “Resolutions! That’s my middle name!” 
says Giant Provincialism. No, the New World 
will come through toil and pain and great cost. 
That, we deem, is the significance of the decision 
of the Council of Christian Associations to en- 
courage every college to give hard cash for some 
overseas project. Next June we will publish two 
lists of colleges: first, those who started early and 
carried to results a financial test of world interest 
and, second, those who held a painless forum and 
passed some painless resolutions “calling on the 
Senate 4 
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“The fact that we wish to preserve the ideals 
of a liberal education does not make it follow that 
all our students can wisely be completely oblivi- 
ous until the day of their graduation to the meth- 
ods by which they are to earn a livelihood.” 

—President James R. Angell, Yale. 


On Church Unity 


E persist in a hope that the whole world 
sometime may become Christian. We re- 
fuse to have our thinking or our doing 

= dictated by merely national—or narrower 

—consideration. We like to sing, “Like a 
mighty army moves the Church of God” toward 
a world conquest. As _ realists we know it 
doesn’t; it moves like a lot of scattered, unrelated 
platoons. So we hail with joy any undertaking 
for church unity. Such an undertaking, of quite 
unusual dimension, has taken place at Lausanne 
(Switzerland) under the title “World Conference 
on Faith and Order.” No major obstacle to 
church unity was removed. There were, how- 
ever, two values revealed: first, that all the 
churches find a bond of unity in the person of 
Jesus Christ; second, the difficulties in the way 
were faced without heat, in fact, in a remarkable 
spirit of fellowship. During the same summer 
period the Student Movement held a hundred 

conferences in all parts of the world, attended 
by every known variety of churchman. At the 





end of the day, which will unite us more?—aged 
ecclesiastics holding their own in discussions of 
Faith and Order, or the future leaders of the 
churches learning to follow the Master in life 
and work. 


Page the Spectator! 


ERE in America the word “liberal” has 
lost its savor. Many have come to think 
of a liberal as a good-humored fellow 
with some sense of sportsmanship. He 





strides into a dispute and sagely ventures: 
“There is much to be said on both sides. The 
truth lies somewhere between the two.” And 


that’s a silly thing to say because it does not in- 
dicate just where truth sits in the uncharted field 
lving between the left and right. Liberalism de- 
serves decay if it has nothing more to offer than 
the worship of Mrs. Winslow. Sportsmanship 
is a useful commodity in so far as it affords full 
and free discussion for both sides in any contro- 
versy, but there is no reason to respect the man 
who keeps his mind so open after the storm has 
broken that he cannot temper the wind to any 
shorn lamb. 
—Heywood Broun in The Nation. 


The Gary Incident 


HE strike of 1,200 white students in the 
Emerson High School of Gary (Indiana) 
was a “success.” Colored students, with 
two or three exceptions, have been 
ejected. They will attend other schools where 
the ‘proportion of colored students is higher 
and await the building of a new high school of 
their own. Many who have come to look upon the 
“Gary Plan” as a significant forward step in edu- 
cation will question whether the principles un- 
derlying this latest chapter have been established 
with the same scientific validity that character- 
ized earlier ones. 

Evidently there is in Gary no clear demand 
for educational segregation since at least one 
other high school has on its rolls both colored and 
white students. Nor, for the same reason, can 
their action be based on the fear of interracial 
amalgamation which so frequently is advanced as 
the final red hand of warning against association 
of the races. Intellectual incapacity, likewise, 
does not seem to be among the reasons for de- 
barring Negroes from Emerson High. Rather, 
from the dispatches one gains the impression 


f 
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that here are the outworkings of an emotional at- 
titude in which the boys and girls of the colored 
race are merely a symbol not of racial but of so- 
cial inferiority. Were this antipathy probed to 
its root, the logical result would be the elimina- 
tion of many other groups—south Europeans, 
north Europeans, Asiatics, laborers, Jews, etc. 
Any attempt to find the social cause for what un- 
der the circumstances we are compelled to call 
an adolescent prejudice would undoubtedly dis- 
close the same basic assumptions which, with un- 
illumined intensity, stand on differing occasions 
for white supremacy, “my country, right or 
wrong” and the preservation of the status quo. 

The Gary episode, in this day of educational 
achievement, is a new demonstration of the po- 
tency of the emotional factor in life—both of the 
individual and of society. Of this education must 
take account. It likewise is typical of the forces 
which all too frequently play about the college 
campus, sometimes in the name of education it- 
self, and which always challenge and vitiate the 
higher purposes of the classroom, the laboratory 
and the Christian Association. 


We Support the Detroit Convention 


IRST, because we have a permanent, on- 
going world policy to which “Detroit” 
may be related. American students at 
their best are interested in the whole 
world. They were at their best in their response 
to President Wilson’s interpretation of war aims. 
They are at their best when through messages 
in conferences, forums, chapels, as well as 
through printed words, they see human need in 
any quarter and catch a vision of a whole 
brotherly world made obedient to the will of 
Christ. At such times representatives of local 
Associations, in the National Council assembled, 
have drawn up a comprehensive plan of study of 
world need, of participation in costly world min- 
istry. This plan has been given reiterated ap- 
proval not only in voting assemblies but by that 
even more authoritative mandate of hearty re- 
sponse from local Associations. This plan in- 
cludes as the most hopeful of all practical world 
enterprises the world program of the Church. 
This is the Association’s department of foreign 
relations. We call it Christian World Education. 

The Student Association Movement is back of 
the foreign missionary enterprise. Hundreds of 
its best graduates have gone out to give their 
lives in every corner of the globe. It is con- 
stantly receiving back from those other lands 
new messages of faith, hope and love. It is 
blessed both to give and receive. Many of our 
former members and other college alumni have 
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gone overseas for commercial and diplomatic 
service. Some of them are ambassadors of good 
will. Some of them have yielded to the dazzling 
temptations of greed, vice and exploitation. We 
should dislike to think of our country being 
known abroad only by traders and politicians. 
These will continue to go in large numbers. The 
missionary movement with its teachers, doctors 
and preachers must continue to go, to represent 
America’s best. The lump needs leavening. When 
invited from our friends abroad we must give of 
our money and of our lives also, working side by 
side with the Koos, Kagawas and Pauls, who 
strive so valiantly and so much alone against 
tragic opposition for part of which the western 
world is to blame. 


Our support of the missionary movement does 
not mean our approval of every aspect of it. We 
take our stand by the side of our alumni who 
from within are struggling to revise and improve 
both denominational and_ interdenominational 
theory and practice. We see with them the need 
of giving far larger control to the indigenous 
churches growing up in the different countries; 
of withdrawing our western inhibitions to quicker 
interdenominational fusion; of breaking down 
more completely the dualism between business 
and religion under which some men, worshiping 
God devoutly, have with completeness and dis- 
patch annexed lands they coveted; of discovering 
new terms which are more consistent with a new 
attitude of fellowship. In a word, we see the 
possibility of different nations of the world mutu- 
ally sharing their best experience for the enrich- 
ment of the world’s common life. We are glad 
to send Arthur Rugh out to China; we are glad 
to welcome T. Z. Koo from China even as he con- 
victs us of our sins. Both are equally mission- 
aries unless, indeed, we decide we need a new 
term for such a process of interchange between 
Christians of different races and nations, on the 
basis of mutual respect and complete equality. 
We do not desire to stand, coldly critical, out- 
side these difficult modifications in missionary 
theory and practice. We would take our place 
with our friends Mott, High, Eddy, Speer, Frank- 
lin, Steele, Inman, Stauffer, Oldham as they work 
out a more adequate expression of the world con- 
cern of the Christian Church. It would not be 
the first instance of student helpfulness in the 
missionary movement if certain qualities of our 
youthful zeal advanced the dawn of the new day. 


The Detroit Convention should be seen against 
this background of our permanent world and 
missionary policy. “Milwaukee” dealt with our 
comprehensive message and task, within which 
missions had a definitely recognized place; we 
thought then of the whole Christian Gospel and 
its relation to all the currents of life flooding the 
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whole world. “Detroit” will deal explicitly with 
the missionary movement and its intellectual de- 
fense. As dealing with a part of the concerns 
of each local Association there will be more diffi- 
culty than in other cases to decide on quotas for 
delegations. Perhaps quotas will be more natur- 
ally determined in each college. Every “Class 
A” Association has or should undertake some 
world task—for study and for financial support. 
That is what in a new phrase, already somewhat 
overworn, we call a project. Any Association 
with a real world project will readily see how 
indispensable to them will be the help in it which 
a national convention like “Detroit” may be 
bringing together, as it will, from all the colleges 
those most concerned with this important part of 
our total Christian program. 


It is a far cry from the idea of a university 
consisting of Mark Hopkins on one end of a log 
and a student on the other, to our present-day 
sky-scraper campuses. There is no reason, how- 
ever, for eliminating the personal factor so essen- 
tial to real education, for all that is needed is a 
will to use our proverbial organizational genius 
to that end. 


A Student Editorial 


DUCATION, not instruction, should be 
the purpose of colleges; but most colleges 
offer only instruction. So believes Pro- 
fessor Alexander Meiklejohn, formerly 
president of Amherst College. With 125 fresh- 
men—yet unstereotyped by college routine and 
with support and facilities provided by the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin—he is this fall to have 
free rein for experimentation. Significant in the 
project is the approach to an understanding of 
present-day civilization through a thorough study 
of Greek civilization. As may easily be seen, this 
study of civilization as a whole instead of separ- 
ate compartments of history, literature and phil- 
osophy, is in sharp contrast to the elective cur- 
ricula of conglomerate subjects offered in most 
schools. The experimental college will be a com- 
munity in itself, on the assumption that educa- 
tion comes as much through living as from 
formal classroom procedure. The success of this 
innovation in educational method is of far-reach- 
ing and perhaps revolutionary significance to the 
future of American education. Not least note- 
worthy is the fact that this experiment is being 
carried forward in an institution state controlled 
and state financed. 





PAUL PORTER. 
Kansas University. 





Passing Events 











With this issue we inaugurate as a regular fea- 
ture a column which will be a monthly analysis of 
contemporary happenings. Mr. Cherington, this 
month’s contributor, is Director of the Causey Foun- 
dation for the Advancement of the Social Sciences, 
with headquarters in Denver. 


Americans want peace. The farmers are for 
peace. Labor wants peace, and business likewise. 
Who would suggest that women—half our popu- 
lation—want war? The American Legion and even 
the professional militarists wish to avoid war, for 
they know its costs. Yes, Americans overwhelm- 
ingly want peace. And yet—strange anomaly— 
the whole world fears us; and there are many, our 
own citizens included, who in thinking of the su- 
preme menace to the peace of the world think 
of America. 





Why this amazing contradiction, this bewilder- 
ing spectacle of a peace-loving people the most 
feared of all people? 

The wind of public opinion in America unmis- 
takably is for peace, but whether it drives us to 
peace or war depends upon the “set of the sail” 
of our ship of state. Already it is clear that the 
next session of Congress will bring forth two 
crews, each insisting upon its especial fitness to 
man the ship. One crew proposes to “set the 
sail” for a voyage to the east and all the things 
of the past. Preparedness is the sure guarantee 
of peace, they will say. America’s navy second 
to none; British imperialism challenged; the Mon- 
roe Doctrine upheld; China saved from Japanese 
exploitation; the Canal protected, etcetera— 
this will be the formula advanced, for the most 
part in all good faith. The other crew would “set 
the sail’ for the west and things new. The will 
to peace; outlawry of war; international coop- 
eration; disarmament, etcetera, will be their 
formula. 





At the present writing, the “bigger navy” crew 
appear to have the advantage, but there is ample 
time before Congress convenes in December for 
the situation to be reversed. It all depends upon 
what happens to public opinion. 

The choice of a crew may settle America’s for- 
eign policy for years to come, and hence deter- 
mine whether the future shall be bright with the 
hope of world peace, or ominous with the pros- 
pect of war. It would seem, therefore, that the 
colleges would wish to take a vigorous hand in 
forming and leading public opinion. 

B. M. CHERRINGTON. 
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Typical of Many 

(We re et that lack of space makes it im 
possible to pub'ieh all the accounts that have 
ome to us telling of freshman camps The 
followin letter, which 1 representative of 
the other reports, is somewhat of an inter- 
pretation of this significant trend in our Asso- 
ation pro im.) 


DEAR EDITOR: 
While my impressions are still fresh 
I want to write to you about the 
freshman camp, under the University 
of Illinois Association, held at the 
State Y. M. C. A. Camp. It began 
on September 10 with 137 fellows 
present in addition to fifteen leaders 
The staff and members of the student 
cabinets of the university Association 
erved as leaders all through the con 
A number of speakers came 
from Champaign to addre 
the group at various times. 
The men who attended 
cured in the following ways: (a) men 
who attended the freshman camp last 
year recommended fellows from thet 
community; (b) Coldwell communi 
cated high school principals, 
boys’ work secretaries and others. By 
far the larger upon 
recommendation of last year’s fellow 
There seemed to be little trouble in 
ecuring enough men to fill the camp 
and I should say that the group in 
cluded a large number of the finest 
men coming into the freshman class. 
The program included the presen 
tation of the activities and 
phases of life at the university, these 
presentations being made usually by 
representatives of the activities in 
volved. There was little critical eval 
uation except as those representatives 


ference. 


“ucros 


were se 


with 


number came 


major 


might see fit to give; the aim was 
apparently simply to supply informa 
orientation. Of course, 
might be made in direct 
conversation with individual fellows, 
but there was no public attempt. This 
policy has its limitations in helping 
freshmen to get clear on standards, 
but it evades the difficult questions of 
favoritism and mis-evaluation. I do 


tion and 
criticism 


not mean that the higher values of 
university life were not inculcated, 
for I know that more than one fellow 
made new resolutions concerning the 
part which church religion and schol 
arship were to play in his college life. 
It helped give the fellows a_ better 
ense of relative values. The presen 
tation of the Church apparently was 
particularly effective. 

I chanced to be walking down by 
the lake with one of the fellows just 
before they were leaving, and asked 
him what he thought of the camp. He 
said that it had given him a whole 


new idea of university life and he 


felt much less dizzy at the amazine 





The Editor shares a few 
choice: communications 
which have come to his 
desk during the 
weeks of the 


year. He invites others. 
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complexity of it. He said the con- 
ference had changed his plans con- 
siderably; the Church and the class 
room now bulked much larger in his 
thinking. I believe that this man was 
typical of a fairly large number, 
I feel that this event is a successful 
example of a significant project. 
Very sincerely, 
HvuGo THOMPSON 
State Student Secretary, Lilinois. 


In Any Capacity 
Dear Editor: 

It is sheer joy to see the promised 
series by “Bob” Calhoun actually 
bursting into print. I am sure that 
no one who was at Estes Park this 
summer will ever forget him or cease 
being grateful for just the privilege 
of knowing him. 

And now that I’m on the subject of 
Bob, I want to share with you a 
few indelible memories. One day 
quite a crowd went up to Flat Top, 
from which we descended by way of 
Odessa Lake. You should have seen 
Bob jump off a ledge onto a snow- 
bank—ten feet into the air and then 
fifty feet to slide! But you should 
have just seen him in any capacity! 
Around the camp fire, for instance, 
reciting in the dialect of the Seandi 
navian “lumberyack” of our North- 
woods such classics as Miles Standish 
and Barbara Fritchie; or, revealing 
the inmost longings of his soul with 
the honesty and naturalness of a 
child and the intimacy of a brother. 
A good guide indeed in our search 
for Reality. “Happy are the pure in 
heart.” Here is a man in whom 
Henry Drummond would have found 
great joy; his profession does not 
outrun his experience. Our Move- 
ment will do well to keep in touch 
with this Yale professor, if it wants 
to lead students through the ways of 
modern science to the mind of the 
Master. Not one of us could doubt 
his personal affection; and one sus- 
pects that God is not dependent upon 
Bob’s earphone. 

The study of Streeter’s stimulating 
book was the heart of the program 
at the Student Secretaries Assembly. 


Picture a man like the one I have 
just tried to visualize to you, leading 
a group that included Ted Schultz, 
Chuck Schwieso, John Moore, Ha! 
Frank Olmstead and Dad 
Elliott, and you can imagine what 
riches the experience held for th 
rest of us. It is encouraging, too, to 
know that scales and calipers, whil 
indispensable, do not give us all our 
data concerning Reality. Of course 
you have read the book. 
And now this series. 


Gossard, 


Great! 
Faithfully yours, 
CLAUD |). NELSON. 


You'll Get It! 

(Before sailing last year for city Assoc 
tion Work in Canton, Edward Lockwood w 
a secretary of the Friendly Relations Comm 
tee in the United States.) 

DEAR EDITOR: 

In Japan, China and in the Philip 
pines I have recently had the pleasuré 
of meeting a number of friends who 
at one time had been foreign student 
in American colleges. It is gratifying 
to see how some of those who have 
been influenced by the Student Chris 
tian Movement in the states are ca: 
rying important work in this part of 
the world. For example: I spent sev- 
eral hours recently with L. T. Ruiz, 
formerly one of the secretaries of the 
Friendly Relations Committee, now 
General Secretary of the Filipino Y 
M. C. A. Movement in Manila; Jesu 
Denairos, who is secretary of the na 
tional committee of the Y, M. C. A 
in the Philippines, and Ernesto Cat 
ballo, at one time a secretary of the 
Friendly Relations Committee, now in 
charge of the bureau in Manila which 
eares for delinquent children. I am 
also finding traces in many places o 
the influences which are reaching out 
from the local Associations at home 

By the way, I am not getting THE 
INTERCOLLEGIAN. Please have it sent 
each month so that I may keep in 
touch with what is going on in the 
United States. 

Sincerely yours, 
EDWARD H. LocKwoop 
Canton, China. 


The Post Cartoon 
DEAR EDITOR: 

I never like to plead guilty of 
denseness; but I failed to grasp the 
meaning of the Saturday Evening 
Post cartoon (in the October INTER 
COLLEGIAN). Just what should it 
convey”? 

W. L. HUTCHERSON. 
Wichita, Kans. 
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A Look at Ourselves 


— is an account of the conversa- 
tion in a discussion group. The 
reader will recognize that it is an in- 
formal discussion, participated in by 
i small group of volunteers for for- 
eign missions and one Mohammedan 
student from India. 

“T am in the minority here tonight 
because I am a Mohammedan instead 
of a Christian, but I have long been 

anting a chance to talk with some 
Student Volunteers. Perhaps my 
questions will seem out of place; but 
I do not quite understand why you 
are planning to be foreign mission- 
aries. I may be wrong, but it seems 
to me that missionaries come to my 
country just to get people to throw 
away their own religion and profess 
the Christian religion. In many of 
the schools they do not teach the chil- 
dren with the purpose of making 
them educated men and women, but 
their whole aim is to get them to 
join the Christian Church and be fol- 
lowers of the Christian religion.” 

“No, we would not ask them to cast 
aside their religion just for another 
ne; we want them to keep the best 
in theirs and take the best in ours.” 

“Mr. Khan, you said that it seemed 
that missionaries try to destroy the 
old religion and give them another one. 
Do you not believe that India would 
be better off today if everybody were 
Christians ?” 

“Well.—I cannot be sure about that, 
but there is one thing that I am sure 
about and it is this—if the civiliza- 
tion of the West is the result of 
Christian teachings we do not wish for 
Christianity in the East.” 

“We do not—you 

“We know America isn’t what she 

ight to be. It may be true that ‘we 
have been inoculated with a_ mild 
form of Christianity and now we ate 
immune from the real thing’ but I am 
inclined to uphold America as the 
most Christian nation of the world. 
I firmly contend that there is no doubt 
but that India or any other country 

uuld be better off today if it’s citt- 
ens were followers of Jesus Christ.” 

“Of course you know that these 
countries their own religions. 
Most of us in India are Mohammedans. 
Why would you want to go to my 
country ?” 

“IT am planning to go to India be- 
cause they do not have Christ there.” 

“IT do not fully understand what 
you mean when you want to give us 
“Christ” unless it is your purpose to 
give us your religion. Why should 
we have Christ, as you say?” 

“Your people are lost, are they not, 
Jesus Christ as 


have 


less they accept 


By Loy Long 





Loy Long 


their personal Savior? The Bible 
teaches that all should believe on the 
Lord Jesus Christ and be baptized to 
be saved.” 

“We have Mohammed, who is our 
Prophet, and Allah, as our God, just 
as you have Jesus and God at the 
heart of your religion.” 

“Isn’t this the question Mr. Khan 
has asked us—‘how is Christianity 
better than Islam?’” 

“Yes and I might ask you more 
directly because I am very anxious to 
learn why you think I ought to be a 
Christian instead of a Mohammedan?” 

“Simply because the Christian 
faith is better than the Moslem faitn. 
The Bible teaches that, doesn’t it?” 

“But Mr. Khan would not accept 
your authority since the Koran says 
the same concerning his religion.” 

“Does your religion gfve you peace 
ef mind and soul? The Christian re- 
ligion does.” 

“*Peace of mind and soul’—soul? 
As far as I ean tell I have peace of 
mind and soul. But I do not under- 
stand your meaning. I am at ease 
and happy and reasonably satisfied. 
Since I have been a follower of the 
Moslem faith I have been happier than 
at any other time in my life.” 

“But you are not saved, are you?” 

“Saved? I do not Laow what you 
mean if I am not. Here I am—alive 
and reasonably happy. It seems to 
me that I am saved.” 

“When you became a Mohammedan 
were you born again? Was your soul 
regenerated ?” 

“I—I have never heard of any one 
being born again. You use so many 
theological terms and phrases that 
have no meaning to me! Would It 
not be much better to use our own 
vocabulary and everyday language in 
talking about religious things? Will 
you explain your statement about be- 
ing born again?” 

“We mean born again spiritually 
a changed heart—different man be- 
cause of the experience.” 


“When I became a follower of Mo- 
hammed I left behind me all of my 
evil doing and have lived a clean 
wholesome life ever since, so I sup- 
pose you would say that I was born 
again, would you not?” 

“But you do not have Jesus to save 
you from your sins. He is not your 
Savior because you have not accepted 
Him.” 

“Does Jesus save you from sin?” 

“It is the saving power of Jesus 
that makes us free from sin. We 
know that His blood was shed on 
Calvary for the redemption of the 
world. He paid the price for our 
salvation on the cross. God gave His 
only begotten Son that whosoever be- 
lieveth on Him should not perish but 
have everlasting life. The Prince of 
Glory paid it all for me and now I 
am a child of the King.” 

“Those theological statements prob- 
ably were good in their day, but they 
explain very little to me.” 

“Your religion does not assure you 
of everlasting life, does it?” 

“Yes, Mohammed taught us that 
after this life we would enjoy the 
future life if we were his sincere fol- 
lowers.” 

“One should want to be a follower 
of Jesus because Jesus is the best 
teacher of life. Some folks carry 
along their Christianity as if it were 
a life insurance policy which guaran 
teed them an apartment in heaven and 
others use it as a fire insurance pol- 
icy to save them from the flames ot 
the burning fire and brimstone. That 
kind of religion would not even be 
moral.” 

“But really, I would like for you 
to tell me or show me why I ought to 
be a Christian. I desire to be a good 
Mohammedan, but if you can show me 
that to be a Christian is better I am 
ready to change. You speak at great 
length about these things that I do 
not understand and that makes me all 
the more glad that I am not a Chris- 
tian.” 

“It is significant, I think, that 
Christianity has spread all over the 
world. It has the missionary spirit 
which is always a sign of strength.” 

“But we have missionaries, too. Our 
faith has spread all over the world. 
Have you ever seen our Mohammedan 
Mosque in Chicago?” 

“Yes, but look how Islam spread! 
That is a point in favor of Christian- 
ity since your religion was spread 
with the sword. Did not Mohammed 
teach his people to spread the faith 
and put to the sword those who re- 
fused to accept it? It was a fight to 
the finish.” 
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“You are right about our com 
pelling people to become Moslems by 
war, but have you ever thought who 
was on the other side in those bat- 
tles? Was it not the Christian Cru- 
saders and other Christian people? I 
think that shows that our religion is 
better than yours because we were 
living up to the teaching of the Koran, 
but what about the Christians? They 
were not. In reading the New Testa- 
ment I learned that Jesus said to His 
followers, ‘thou shalt not kill—you 
should not get angry at your brother 

you should love your enemies—you 
should always return good for evii 


and you should pray for those who 
despitefully use you.’ But Christians 
have one war after another. Com- 
modore Perry made the way for 


Christianity into the Orient with fire 
and sword and guns. Was it not the 
Christians who fought the recenz 
World War? I admire Jesus’ teach- 
ings and His way of life, but Chrts- 
tians do not follow them especially in 
regard to war. We can follow our 
prophet and go to war and kill peo- 
ple, but you cannot and follow your 
Prophet. That is one thing that 


makes me believe that Islam is more 
practical and usable.” 

‘But it 
that did all of that. Christians have 
made many mistakes and we acknowl- 
edge them. The predominance of 
Christianity is enough to demonstrate 
that it is the most practical and 
usable, I think.” 

“Did you know that there are more 
of us Moslems in the world today than 
there are Protestant Christians? 
There are 227,040,000 to 167,000,000.” 

“Jesus taught us that God has all 
the characteristics of a loving father 
while Mohammed taught that he was 
a God to fear. I should much prefer 
to pray to a father who cares for us 
as his children than one who polices 
the universe.” 

“T have learned a great deal about 
Christianity tonight, yet I am not con- 
vinced that any change is necessary 
for me. Another reason in my favor 
is that Christianity at the time of 
Mohammed was not thought of as 
promoting that which was right and 
good for the world but rather thoughts 
of it and immorality were associated 
together. Mohammed saw the need 


was not real Christianity 
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and God gave him the vision, so he 
became a reformer of the work Jesus 
had started. Therefore we might cal! 
the Moslem faith a perfected form of 
Christianity. When I live up to the 
best that the great prophet taught 
I am living the best that I know. But 
you say I ought to be a Christian and 
I do not see why I should.” 

“Well, speaking truthfully, I don’t 
either!” 

“Whew! I would be a pretty poor 
missionary if I could not tell a person 
why he should believe in Christ as I 
do when he comes asking to know—to 
say nothing of winning those who are 
not sympathetic toward the mission- 
ary. But it is evident that I 
not right now.” 

“Even though it is so difficult I— 
here comes Don—he has been studying 
a course in New Testament and one 
in the Life and Teachings of Jesus 
I’ll bet he can help us out. Maybe he 
ean actually point out some of the 


could 


reasons that will stand the test of 
truth.” 

“Don, you came just in time. Mr. 
Khan asked us a simple question: 


Why should he be a Christian? We 
have been trying to answer it but I 
rather think we have failed dismally 
How would you answer his questions? 
He asked, first, why we wanted to be 
foreign missionaries and that led to 
the more fundamental question, why 
should he be a Christian.” 

“T am at a loss to know just what 
to say—but I believe the main thing 
to do is to make a comparison of Mo- 
hammed and Jesus. I am convinced 
of this because Islam is the result of 
the life and teachings of Mohammed 
while Christianity is the result of th 
life and teachings of Jesus. The re- 
ligion of Mohammed is Islam and thé 
religion of Jesus is Christianity. It 
is my firm conviction that Jesus was 
far superior to Mohammed and I wil! 
tell you why. 

“Jesus gave all that He had to the 
task of bringing about the New Age 
the Kingdom of God. He did not 
teach one thing and do another. TH 
actually practiced what he taught and 
Mohammed did not. I -believe that 
Jesus outlived Mohammed or anj 
other man that ever lived. 

“When we study the Koran and the 
New Testament we find two outstand- 
ing characters, Mohammed and Jesus, 
each teaching the people in his own 
way and we find evidence there that 
Jesus loved people more than did the 
Prophet. For even the worst sinner 
Jesus would have died but the founder 
of Islam would put to death those 
who would not follow him. Do you 
not think that we could say that Jesus 
out-loved any man that ever lived? 

“T would say also that Jesus’ prin- 
ciples as to the best way of living are 
the truest revelation of life’s real 

(See next page, first column) 
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A “Mount of Vision’’ 


= “world’s first” Young Men’s 


Christian Association building 
exclusively for men in the _ profes- 
sional schools, was recently com- 
pleted in Chicago. The _ building 


serves men of three medical schools, 
two dental schools and one pharmacy 
school, also doctors and other profes- 
sional men and relatives of hospital 
patients. There are 348 guest rooms, 
gymnasium, handball courts, cafe- 
teria, lunch room, barber shop, tailor 
shop, fraternity and club rooms, ade- 
quate lounge room and offices. 

The site was donated by Truman 
W. Brophy, with the especial request 
that it be designated as a memorial 
to his friend of many years L. Wil- 
bur Messer, who passed away four 
years ago, after a long illness in the 
Presbyterian Hospital which is diag- 
onally across the street from the new 
student hostel. 

In his dedicatory address Dr. Mott 
said: “There is a greater demand on 
the centers of higher learning now 
than before, to furnish larger 
and truer leadership for their com- 
munities. Mr. was held 
in confidence and affection by univer- 
sity men in nearly every country 
around the world. This building 
should become a home for successive 
thousands of students who come to 
these professional schools far away 
from their a fraternal, com- 
panionable club where the strands of 
friendship will be laid down, a city of 
refuge fer students on stormy seas of 
temptation; a base of warfare 
against evil; and a Mount of Vision, 
where men might see the Kingdoms 
of this world become the Kingdom of 
Christ.” 


ever 


Messer 


homes; 


L. C. 


Northwestern Univ. 


Hollister. 


A LOOK AT OURSELVES 


(Continued from page 46) 


value and that other religions do not 


equally meet this practical test. His 
ethical standards are the highest 
known to mankind. I believe that 
Jesus gave us the truest and most 


beautiful conception of God and that 
He gave us in His life the fullest 
revelation of God that has lived among 
men. I would say that He not only 
out-lived and out-loved but he also 
out-thought and out-taught any man 
that has ever lived. He is in mv 
opinion the greatest man the world 
has known; therefore His way of life 
would be the most worthwhile to fol- 
low. Just as ‘no stream can 
higher than its source,’ no religion 
can be nobler than its founder. 


rise 





— 
ame aA 








Chicago’s new hostel for professional 
students 


“I believe that any one who wanis 
to live the most beautiful life would 


want to incarnate this Christ-life in 
himself. By this I mean he would 
make Jesus’ way of life his way of 


life and that would involve thinking 
like Jesus thought, acting like Jesus 
acted, meeting life situations like He 
met them, loving as Jesus loved; it 
would mean having the same mind 
that Jesus had, the same attitude that 
Jesus had both toward God and to- 
ward man, the same spirit that Jesus 
had, the same ideals that Jesus had; 
it would mean depending upon the 
same resources for life that Jesus did, 
resorting to prayer for strength and 
thanksgiving as Jesus did and having 
the same religion that Jesus had. 
“Then, when we have made the 
attributes of Jesus’ character the at- 
tributes of our character we can truth- 
fully say that the personality of Jesus 
Christ is our personality. Each of us 
could say: ‘For me to live is for me 
to reveal always the personality of 
Jesus.’ It is very difficult to live that 
‘Way’ but I am convinced that it is 
the most glorious, the most joyous~ 
and the most worthwhile way to live. 
When we live Jesus’ way of life we 
will reap the most abundant life. 
These are some of the reasons why I 


think one would want to be a 
Christian rather than a Mohamme- 
dan.” 


“T believe that I understand more 
clearly what a Christian is. I want to 
take more time to study about Jesus 
Christ.” 

“Well for me I know one thing 1 
am going to do next semester.” 

“What is that?” 

“T am going to study that course 
New Testament and the one in The 
Life and Teachings of Jesus.” 

“Me, too!” 

“And me!” 
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Why a Woman Secre- 
tary ina YMCA? 


One University Finds Her 
Indispensable 


I XPERIENCE as a student and as 
4 an Associaticr worker has prov- 
en conclusively tu me that a woman 
secretary is essential to the college 
Association if it is to be productive of 
its maximum service on the campus. 
For two years our Association was 
without a woman secretary, while in 
the past two years we have been more 
fortunate in having one. 

No intelligent person will challenge 
the assertion that some woman has 
played an important part in_ the 
moulding and developing of every 
young man’s life and_ character. 
From birth until manhood we are to 
a large extent dependent on some 
woman for help and guidance. At 
the age when the average student en 
ters college, as the horizon of life 
broadens and new experiences and 
problems are faced, the counsel of a 
mother, sister, or an older friend or 
relative is more necessary than at any 
other time in life. In many cases a 
boy will turn instinctively to a woman 
for advice and encouragement, and 
here is where a woman secretary may 
render a service no one else on the 
campus is capable of performing. 

However, being an adviser and 
counsellor is only one of many phases 
of a woman secre‘ary’s work. Under 
a woman’s direction the reading and 
other rooms will have a certain home- 
like charm. Again, there is always 
some social affair to be planned and 
executed, some sick student t» be vis- 
ited, and other details too numerous 
to be listed. 

This work requires a woman of an 
unusual gift. She should, of course, 
be a college graduate. She should be 
broad, sympathetic, unselfish and ca- 
pable of understanding youth and ap- 
preciating its views and opinions. 
Her faith must be infinite, for there 
will be demands to test its strength, 
and above all, she must love her work. 
Some one has referred to a friend as 
having “the judgment of twelve men 
and the heart of one women,” and 
these might well be the qualities of a 
woman secretary 

The University of Florida is re- 
markably fortunate in having such a 
woman on its secretarial staff. In the 
fall of 1925 Miss Elizabeth Skinner 
came to the campus, and since then 
she has been familiarly known as our 
“big sister.” To a Florida man it is 
superfluous to try to offer an explana- 
tion of “Why a Woman Secretary.” 

J. E. JOHNSON. 
Univ. of Florida. 
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W rites 


Field Councils in 
Action 


N the Penn State Cabin, hidden in 
the autumn foliage on the side of 
one of the Mountains, the 
Executive Committee of the Middle 
Atlantic Field Council gathered Sep 


Seven 


tembx 30-October 2. Rejoicing in 
the fact that the Division § statu 
of the student work had given them 


the freedom to make big strides for 
ard, the membe1 


ot the 


were not unaware 
ponsibility this 
upon them. In the 


trust and re 


vicissitude place 


light of the council’s findings and 
plans at Eagles Mere last summer, 
together with the recommendations of 


the N. C. S. A. and the C. C. A. at 
they sought to view the 
Atlantic Field as a whole and 
part of the 
Student Movement. 
Some time wa 


Riverdale, 
Middl 
as a larger and wider 
given to re-thinking 
the fundamental purpose of the ente: 
prise and to defining the 
for the year. 
latter were the mastering of the facts 
facing-up to the 
financial obligations of the whole en 


major em 
phase Chief among the 


about Jesu and a 
In two joint sessions 
with the women’s council the group 
discussed Christian World Education, 
the Detroit Convention of the Student 
Volunteer Movement and the whole 
program of the World’s Student Chris 
tian Federation. The men and women 


larged program 


voted to have a con 
Kagles Mere, or 
elsewhere, again this year. 


enthusiastically 
ference together at 
The tone of all of the meetings was 
incere and sober thought, of 
effort to understand those who seem 
till to differ with the ideals and pro- 
cedure of the Movement in its larger 
ense, but of firm loyalty 
ideals. It wa 


one of 


and freer 
to these 
perience, 
(As THe INTERCOLLEGIAN goes to 
press Field Councils are 
the other seven fields.) 


a glorious ex 


meeting in 


Charles Douds, University of Rochester: 
the 


FRESHMAN CAMP AT ROCHESTER 








THE WORLD’S WEEK OF 
PRAYER 
November 13-19 


‘ee World’s Young Men’s 
Christian Association and 
the World’s Young Women’s 
Christian Association have for 
many years joined together for 
the Week of Prayer. Many col- 
leges have adopted this week as 
the regular College Week of 
Prayer, Student Associa- 
tions all over the country have 
their prayers with the 
members of the Movements all 
over the world. 

This year the Week of Prayer 
ees the launching of a plan that 
hould mean a great deal in the 
life of the two Associations—a 
world-wide study of the life of 
Christ, the theme: “We Would 
See Jesus.” Suggested subjects 
for intercession are: 

The need of the 

Christ. 

Our Country in Relation 


and 


joined 


World for 


to Other Countries. 
Our As 


tion to other 


ociation in Rela- 
Associations. 

The Association in Rela- 
tion to Home and School. 
The President of the World’s 

Young Women’s Christian As- 
sociation has said: “This week 
of prayer may be to each one of 
us a time of solemn dedication 
to the task of seeking to know 
Him; a dedication of mind, that 
we may study earnestly the rec- 
ord of the gospels; of will, to 
follow faithfully, and of spirit, 
that we may enter into com- 
munion with our risen Lord. 
Let us draw near that we may 
see, and seeing, help others to 
come unto Him.” 








“This year’s freshman camp was the best we have ever had. We had seventy-five per cent of 
freshman class and fifteen members of the faculty present.” 


Virginia Celebrates 


oe . 

Semi-Centennial 
( )CTOSES 13-16 Virginia 

and faculty gathered at the U: 
versity of Virginia to celebrate th 
fiftieth anniversary of the Interco 
legiate Student Movement. The U1 
versity Association, which has had a 
continuous existence for sixty-nin 
years, has the honor of having beer 
the first college Y. M. C. A. in the 
United States. The celebration took 
place in Madison Hall, the Christiar 
Association building which 


student 


Was 5se- 


cured through the efforts of D1 
Mott and dedicated by Woodrow Wi 
son, former student there and cor 
stant friend of the movement. TI! 


Semi-Centennial celebration was he! 
under the auspices of the State St 
dent Council, the State Committee 
the Young Men’s Christian Asso 
tion, and the ministerial movement 

Ben Persinger of Randolph-Ma¢ 
President of the Council, 
man. The theme of the 
centered in the thought that 
brought birth tothe movement, “J 
and Our Generation.” 


was chai 
confers nee 


Same 


The conference recognized the m| 
tual contribution of faculty and 
dents 


+ 


and by unanimous 
of the Council both groups had 

definite part in the program. Un- 
usually fine leadership was available 
Henry Crane of Malden, Mass., and 
Stewart of New York made 
dynamic contributions. Dr. W. Cosby 
Bell, professor of Christian Philosopt 
at Virginia Seminary; Dr. Churchil 
J. Gibson of Lexington; Dr. Ivy I 
Lewis, science faculty, University of! 
Virginia; Dr. Wm. Brown, prof 

of Psychology, Washington and Le 
C. B. Loomis of the field student staff 


agreeme! 


George 


Charles Corbett, and a number 

others made _ addresses. President 
William A. Harper of Elon College, 
North Carolina, chaired the specia 


faculty conferences. 
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The annual frosh conference at Kahala Beach, where men of different races joined in quest of college 


Freshman 
permanent 


camps 
feature in the 
local Association. They were held 
this year from Maine to California. 
The camps which have reported their 
attendance are: Massachusetts Inst!- 
tute of Technology, 135; Pomona, 52; 
University of California, 30; Cal-Tech, 
40; University of Southern California, 
59; University of Illinois, 137, and the 
University of Rochester, 135. 


The national 
Student Division 
sixth floor at 347 Madison Avenue, in 
anew and enlarged suite, sharing 
space with the Middle Atlantic Field 
Council. The New England office has 
removed from New Haven to 167 Tre- 
mont St., Boston, and the Southwest 
field office has recently been opened 
n thee YMCA _ Building, Topeka, 
Kans., in conjunction with the office 
of the Rocky Mountain field. 


are becoming a 


life of the 


the 
located on the 


headquarters of 
are 


Intermittent breezes blow 
™" ig these days The 
The Middle Atlantic Intercolle gian, 
The Now and Then Bulletin (Pacific 
Coast). All are field letters, chock- 
full of valuable news for local Asso- 
clations. Similar publications of the 
ther fields will make their debut for 
this year after the field council meet- 
gs, several of which 


through 


es 
Sou’ wester, 


n 


are being held 
These news sheets 
stimulators of Move- 


is we go to press. 
are excellent 


ment consciousness. 

Faculty conferences and _ retreats 
are increasing in number. The Na- 
tional Student Council, YWCA, 
Planned such a meeting at Elmira, 
N. Y., October 28-30 and the Na- 


tonal Council on Religion in Higher 
Education have issued a call for a 


spirit—in activity, in fellowship, in religion. 


High Lights 


faculty and student conference at 
Lisle, N. Y., November 25-27. 

The State Student Council of Vir- 
ginia sponsored such a conference at 
the University of Virginia (reported 
on another page). All of this activ- 
ity is indicative of a trend toward a 
greater interest in those _ persons 
most responsible for the moral, spir- 
itual and intellectual climate of the 
campus. 

As part of this emphasis Professor 
George A. Coe met with the faculties 
of a number of colleges in the Mid- 
dle Atlantic field in October. Arthur 
Moor helped integrate this special 
effort into the whole program. 





Our Hopes for this 
Section— 

1. A workshop for shar- 
ing new ideas of how 
various associations 
are accomplishing 
their purpose. 


— 


2. A place to find concise 
information about im- 
portant national events 
of interest to local 
Associations. 


3. A touchstone for eval- 
uating current trends 
in program and policy. 


These hopes can be realized 
only as the full cooperation 
of each local Association is 


given to the Field Editors. 











Among the more than thirty junior 
colleges in the state of California 
there is an encouraging awakening 
in religious need and a desire to con- 


nect organically with the Student 
Christian Movement. Eleven were 
organized previously and there are 
two new Associations this year 

Azusa and Arcata. The boys’ work 


secretaries in these communities 
consistently helpful. 


are 


Students who have been in industry 


will confer at Swarthmore College 
Friday, November 4, through Sun- 
day, November 6, with a group of 


expert industrial advisors. BR. ds 
Muste, the Dean of Brookwood Labor 
College, will preside over the sessions. 
Henry Tatnall Brown, President of 
Brown & Bailey Co.; Norman Thomas, 
League for Industrial Democracy; 
Powers Hapgood; Israel Mufson, Di- 
rector of the Philadelphia Labor Col- 
lege, and other advisors will be pres- 
ent. The industrial 
problems will be based on the actual 
industry of the dele- 
Registration will be restricted 
to 75 students- 


discussion of 


experience in 
gates. 
men and women—whvo 
worked with their hands last summer 
or previously. Questionnaire applica- 
tion blanks can be obtained from local 
secretaries or from the Student Divi- 
sion, 347 Madison Ave., New York 
City. 

Numerous Associations are sensing 
the need for more unhurried time and 
intensive personal spiritual develop- 
ment within cabinets. This year will 
be characterized by a large number 
of week-end retreats to cabins-in-the- 
and to 


wood: “old mills.” 
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The Intercollegi«n 


Students of the World 


T he 


news items in this section provide glimpses into the 


life of othe 


national Student Movements, many of which, like our own Y. M. C. A. 


and Y. W. C. 


A Japanese Student Pilgrimage 
to the United States 


A Coegation of forty students from 
fourteen colleges and universities 
in Japan have been visiting our coun- 
try this summer. The group comes 
from the Students Travel Association, 
organized by the Hon, K. Takamura 
for the purpose of helping Japanese 
to gain a better knowledge of the life 
of the western peoples, 

In welcoming the students at a lun- 
cheon given by the Federal Council 
of Churches, Samuel Cavert said: 
“Those who cherish the idea that we 
will quickly attain a new world order 
animated by brotherly love and peace 
are doubtless doomed to disappoint- 
ment. Such a condition will come only 
as the result of persistent education 
on the part of the schools, the 
churches and all agencies that believe 
in the possibility of a better world. 
Such visits as those of the Japanese 
students are powerful solvents of the 
inveterate race prejudice cherished by 
many Anglo-Saxons who assume that 
the English-speaking peoples have a 
monopoly of everything worth while. 
An increase in the acquaintance of 
Kast and West with each other wili 
bring about a day when Americans 
will be heartily ashamed of themselves 
for having discriminated against 
Japan in their immigration policies. 
Unless we can have such international 
education, all our efforts in behalf oi 
disarmament 
Nations 


vain.” 


conferences, League of 


and World Court will be in 


A Unique Prayer Meeting 
' OPEN WINDOWS Orean of the 
Studer christian Movement of New ea- 


land.) 


From 


The South African question is on 
that still occupies a prominent place 
in the mind of all patriotic Indians, 
and as the Indian Government has sent 
& special] deputation, consisting of Sir 
M. Habibullah and Sir George Paddi- 
son with others, to try to bring about 
a better relationship between the 
races, the National Christian Council 
of India and Mr. Gandhi arranged that 
December 19 should be made a day of 
special prayer throughout India. At 
Salem—a large and important city in 
Southern India—a prayer meeting was 
called, and about one thousand people 

Hindus, Mohammedans and Chris- 
tians—met in the open-air in the 
centre of the city. A Mohammedan 
offered prayer, and the Rev. W. J. 


A, ore 


units in the 


Hatch, of the London Missionary 
Society, addressed the audience and 
offered a prayer in Tamil—the audi- 
ence all reverently standing and giv- 
ing the greatest attention to the 
Christian prayer, a unique event in 
such a city. 


An All India Conference and the 
General Committee of 
W.S8.C. F. 

T the June meeting of the Execu- 

tive Committee of the World’s 
Student Christian Federation at Lake 
Mohonk, it was voted to hold the next 
meeting of the General Committee 
(remember Peking, High Leigh, Ny- 
borg) in India, December, 1928. The 
proposal to hold a world conference 
of students in connection with this 
meeting had to be abandoned as im- 
practicable. There is to be, however, 
an All India Conference of men and 
women students immediately follow- 
ing the General Committee, to which 
members of the Committee will be in- 
vited. It will be held in or near 
Madras during the Christmas vaca- 
tion, 1928. After this conference, ar- 
rangements will be made for delega- 
tions of two or three Federation 
speakers to visit a number of educa- 
tional centers during the month of 
January, 1929. The spot chosen for 
the Committee is the Nandhi Hills 
near Bangalore in Southern India, 
which in the month of December should 
be ideal from the point of view of 
situation and climate. The 
to hold the General Committee meet- 
ing in India—so important at this 
critical and vital stage of relations 
between East and West—is of specia! 
interest in view of the unavoidable 
abandonment of the Pacific Area 
Conference planned for this summer. 
Much interest and expectation had 
been aroused among students in ali 
the movements in Asia, North and 
South America, and Australia, prep 
arations were well in hand, and ro 
effort had been spared by Mr. Has- 
lett and the Pacific Area Conference 
Committee to make a success of the 
undertaking, but the grave situation 
in China made it necessary for Mr. 
Koo, Chairman of the Committee, to 
cancel the gathering. The Federa- 
tion Executive, however, has not given 
up hope that in the not too distant 
future a thoroughly representative 
Pacific Area Student Conference may 
take place. 


decision 


World’s Student Christian Federation 


S35 M ; r 7 ., . . . 
Similarity of Interests 01 
Problems 
| N a pamphlet on present da 

China, compiled by the Student 

Departments of the Young Women’s 
Christian Association and Young 
Men’s Christian Association of China 
we find this summary of the range of 
topics in which the students of that 
country are especially intereste 
They might be on the agenda of an 
American Association: 

School life and the formation of cha 
ter: the problem of the cultivation of 
personal life. 

Social intercourse between tho sexe 
problem of marriave, tree love, et« 

Transformation of the family organi 
tion: the problem of relationship to |} 
ents, family responsibility, individual 
homes 

Life work 
lem of earning a living. 

National poverty: the problem of p 
lation, its regulation and distribut 
birth control, capitalism, industrialism 

Christianity and imperialism: the | 
lem of Christianity and imperialism 

The personal economic problem 

China and the world: the p 
war, economic impact between 
nationalism and internationalism. 

The meaning of life: the problem 
religion, materialism, spiritual « 
and culture of the race. 


And this paragraph which 
has been repeated many times fron 
our own platforms makes us know 
that “all “Life presses i 
close upon Chinese students; they cat 
not postpone living until after gradu 
tion. Today the thing that is of vit 
importance is to meet and help 
dents along the line of their ow 
problems; these are not distant 
theoretic, they are immediate al 
agonizing” 


after graduation: the p 


oblem 
nator 


xperrence 


agall 


are one”: 


Student Responsibility for 
Disarmament 
A BRITISH VIEWPOINT 

“_Tf the world is to win any ad 
quate measure of disarmament, It ca! 
only be won if there is a drive of 
rapidly growing, deeply convinced, and 
definitely articulate public opinion b 
hind the leaders of the nations. Veste¢ 
interests, national fears, selfish am 
bitions, deeply rooted habits of min 
are not easily overcome, and to reduc 
all over the world in a radical wa) 
the armaments of the nations is n0 
something that can be done at Gene’ 
alone. The League of Nations ca! 

point out the best sensible road 
take, but it will not be taken unt 
the idea of a disarmed world possesse* 
the minds of millions of people. !! 
the student world does not take hol 
of the idea of a disarmed world an¢ 
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study how to work for its achieve- 
ment, why should it expect any other 
group of people to do so? 

“We have within the World’s Stu- 
lent Christian Federation men and 
women of forty countries who are be- 
ng trained to think and act on prin- 
ciple. Let these students turn this 
training to value by studying the dis- 
armament question and by helping to 
nfluence the thought of their own 
ircle at home and college to think 
ight on the question. 

“We recommend the disarmament 
question to Christian Unions consider- 
ng topics of study this session. The 
eague of Nations Union has some 
iseful literature on the subject: 
‘Armaments: Their Reduction and 
Limitation’ and ‘Armaments: Notes 
n Recent With Regard to 
Their Reduction and Limitations.’ This 

not a topic for one country alone. 
We appeal to other National Student 
Christian Movements to become active 

n this connection, and we appeal both 
to the Federation International 
Student Service to give us a vigorous 
ead to brisk, timely, and intelligent 
ction on this matter so vital to all.” 


T 


Progress 


and 


To the Christian Students of 
Great Britain and the 
United States 

DEAR FELLOW-STUDENTS: 
We, the Preorganization Committee 


f the Christian Student Union of 
Shanghai, send to you, students of 
ther lands, our heartiest fraternal 


greetings. We feel that the quest for 
truth bond that tran- 
scends national barriers and 
gives to us a sense of solidarity that 
nakes our approach to most 
natural, 


unites us in a 
local or 


you 


China at the moment is occupying 
i great part of the world stage, and 
ioubtless you are interested in the 


hanges taking place amongst us. We 
feel that the Revolution in China 
rt of the present world movement 
vards a more complete understand- 
g of the privileges and rights of all 
eople, and that a solution in China 
ill help towards a solution. 
Our days of exclusiveness are over. 
We are a part of the life of the world, 
Humanity’s pulse beats in our lives, 
ind we are hopeful that after many 
enturies of self-satisfied reserve the 
ontribution of our culture may find 
ts way into the experience of the na- 
tions. We are convinced that only in 
i synthesis of the attainments of the 


Sa 


world 


races can the fullest happiness come 
to the world. For what we nave 
earned from your countries we are 


grateful, and trust that you will study 
with sympathy those contributions to 
the sum of world culture made by our 
‘ages through the centuries. 

We hasten to assure you that our 








Meet Mr. Brooks 





URRAY BROOKS, as a 
a freshman possessed of a 
charming tenor voice, came 
from Indian Head, Saskatche- 


wan, to McGill University. Af- 
ter graduation he stayed on as 
secretary of the Christian As- 
sociation; then out to Ceylon 
for a brilliant term as unofficial 
Indo-American ambassador in 
the general secretaryship of 
the Colombo YMC A; now he 
becomes (succeeding Ernest H. 
Clarke) national secretary of 
the Canadian Student Christian 
Movement. 








feelings toward you are of the friend- 
liest nature. Neither nor the 
Revolution we support are anti-for- 
eign. We are convinced that we have 
a right to raise our voices in protest 
against what we regard as foreign 
aggressiveness, and hence seek to de- 
feat imperialism in all its forms. We 
hope for liberty to develop ourselves 
in our own way according to the 
genius of our own race. We pray for 
light that we may so develop. We 
seek your cooperation that in this day 
of our rebirth we may be left un- 
trammelled by political or economic 
controls, to press on toward the goai 
of our national realization. We be- 
lieve that in this we are not selfish, 
but that our desire is to see developed 
a state of world brotherhood in which 
we have our part. 
With best wishes and prayer to God 
for your success, we are, 
Yours sincerely, 
PREORGANIZATION COMMITTEE OF THE 
CHRISTIAN STUDENT UNION OF 
SHANGHAI 


we 


Student Needs in South America 


\l Galland writes concerning 
* camps and conferences 


in 
South America: “I went, first, south 
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of Buenos Aires to participate in a 
camp for boys, seventeen to nineteen 
years old, who are soon to enter the 
university. Although I could spend 
only three days at the camp, I enjoyed 
talking with the boys and entering in- 
to personal relations with a few. In 
our South American countries the 
moral problem is a tremendous one, 
especially its sexual aspect. 

“My second experience with 
the Argentine Students’ Camp at 
Piriapolis. It was a happy time of 
friendly co-operation. More than in 
many previous camps, we were re- 
joiced by the way the boys took their 
share in the running of the camp, 
planning also practical action for the 
work of the year. 

“One of the needs which is strongly 
felt in Buenos Aires, Rio, Lima and 
Montevideo, is the organization of 
student You will re 
member the descriptions I gave, some 
eight and nine years ago, of the stu- 
dent boat trips in the delta of the 
River Platte. It was the start of our 
summer for Argentine stu- 
dents. Four camps on the shore of 
Adela Lake and two camps at Piria- 
polis have followed on the permanent 
grounds of the South American Fed- 
eration. Between thirty and fifty 
students have participated in each of 
these events. Coupled with a notice- 
ably improved spirit among the boys 
is a readiness to listen to thought- 
provoking speakers. There is also 
manifest a will to work and to share 
with fellow students.” 


Was 


hostels 


events 


Helping French Students 


fb E life of students all over France 
has become increasingly difficult 
since the War. Cost of living fees, 
ete., during the considerable number 
of years of study—5 or 6 for a medi- 
cal student—are a heavy burden to 
be borne by the middle-class families 
from whom the student has in 
the past largely come. This is a part 
of the general situation in all 
countries, and is intensified in France 
by the present economic crisis. To 
meet the difficulty, and the danger 
which it entails to the intellectual 
life of the country in the future, 
loan funds have been established, from 
which the student can borrow sums to 
be repaid later when he has attained 
a settled position as doctor, lawyer, 
professor, etc. This expedient how- 
ever can only be taken advantage of 
by a small number of those in need 
of help; for the large majority, the 
desirability of cheap and comfortable 
lodging and food has been. felt to be 
the greatest need. To meet it com- 
mittees have been formed in most of 
the universities for the creation of 
student hostels. Money is_ being 
raised to carry out this project. 


class 
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Annual Conference of IL. S. 5S. at Schiers (Switzerland) last summer 


The German Student 
Cooperative Association 
A Propuct or I. S. S. 


— German Student Cooperative 
Association was organized in 1921 
at the time of the National German 
Student Convention held in Erlangen, 
Bavaria. Its object was to counteract 
the economic distress which at that 
time made continued university study 
on the part of the German students so 
difficult. It is largely due to the 
financial help given by International 
Student Service and particularly to 
the stimulus and counsel regarding 
student self-help methods that this 
association has attained its present tn- 
fluential position in the German stu- 
dent world. It is now the largest stu- 
dent service activity in Germany. The 
national headquarters with a _ secre- 
tarial staff of forty-seven are at 
Dresden. This Dresden office serves 
fifty-two branch centers, student 
kitchens, student loan fund, student 
scholarship fund, student employment 
bureau, American work student ex- 
change, student hostels, and miscel- 
laneous cooperative enterprises such 
as: student shoe and tailor repair 
student printing and _ boox- 
binding departments, student canteens 
or cooperative shops, student laun- 
dries. 

Student Hostels. Out of the emer- 
gency work of the earlier years of the 
German Student Cooperative Associa- 
tion, there has evolved a work-fellow- 
ship whose essential values are just 
beginning to be appreciated. All con- 
cerned have been anxious to perpet- 
uate this fellowship, but encountered 
many difficulties of which the lack of 
adequate meeting places has been the 
most The German Student 
Cooperative Association has now 
launched a building campaign 
comprising a chain of some eighteen 
buildings. Already such _ buildings 
exist or are being erected in Munich, 
Dresden, Aachen, Darmstadt, Mar- 


shops, 


serious. 


big 


burg and other university cities. It 
is significant that in practically all of 
these buildings, accommodations for 
foreign students are also being pro- 
vided; this is being largely done in ap- 
preciation of the help which students 
from abroad gave through Interna- 
tional Student Service to the German 
students during the post-war years of 
distess. 

Student Kitchens. At the present 
time some 27,000 students, represent- 
ing approximately thirty per cent of 
all German students, secure their prin- 
cipal meals in the student kitchens 
at an average cost of twelve cents per 
meal. 

The National Student 
has given loans to approximately 
25,000 students. These loans are re- 
payable within ten years. To date in- 
terest rates and repayments of funds 
have been made with ninety-seven per 
cent efficiency. 

The National Scholarship Fund has 
been raised by popular subscription 
supplemented by appropriations from 
the governments and universities as 
well as industrial and agricultural in- 
terests of the country. A relatively 
large share has been contributed by 
the students themselves. The aim of 
the fund is to enable gifted and prom- 
ising high school graduates to con- 
tinue university study, who, because 
of financial reasons at home would 
otherwise not be able to do so. 

The National Student Employment 
Bureau, with generous cooperation 
from industrial interests and particu- 
larly from the trade union leaders of 
the country, has been able to provide 
vacation positions for 20,000 and more 
students each summer. It is signif- 
icant that the work student idea, 
whereas originally organized for the 
sake of the material benefits accru- 
ing therefrom, is now veing advocated 
primarily because of its social values. 
Opinion prevails in favor of urging 
every university student to serve as a 
work student in order to have him 


Loan Fund 
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come in contact with other classes of 
society and thus appreciate and under 
stand better his fellow countrymen. 

American Work Students Exchang 
A more recent development of th 
work student idea in Germany is th 
sending of graduate technical stu 
dents to the United States, wher 
work is procured in factories and \ 
farms. This has been made possible 
by the permission of the U. S. A. In 
migration authorities, which allow up 
to 200 of these students to come to 
America each year over and above the 
German quota. The Germans are nov 
advocating a reciprocal arrangement 
and are inviting American work stu 
dents to come to Germany on the sam 
basis. 

Student Health Service. The post- 
war period of malnutrition occasioned 


much illness among students, Med- 
ical service became necessary. And 
again Student Cooperative Associa- 


tion stepped in and came to the res- 
cue. At present it operates a stu- 
dent tuberculosis sanitorium wit! 
forty-five beds at Arosa in Switze 
land. It also maintains several sum- 
mer holiday camps. 

The Association has caught the I 
ternational Student Service spirit of 
international mindedness. Recently 
when I. S. S. called for funds to help 
finance some new work on behalf of 
the French students, the German stu- 
dents through their Association were 
the first to contribute funds. Recently 
they have served as hosts to some of 
their French colleagues and _ have 
always been most enthusiastic in pro- 
moting the international f 
I. S. S. 

Such has been the very remarkable 
growth of an idea originally imvlanted 
by I. S. S. in 1920 and 1921. We fee! 
that those who have supported I. S.§ 
so generously in the past will rejoice 
with us that their gifts have contrib 
uted so largely in the creation and 
promotion of a student service enter 
prise of such magnitude as that de 
scribed above. 


work 


A Movement’s Purpose 
t stated purposes of fellow 

movements in the W. S. C. F. 
are always of interest. In the first 
number of their national organ Open 
Windows, the New Zealand Student 
Christian Movement sets before its 
members the aims and objects of the 
Movement, as follows: 


We are to be a Fellowship, a Fé 
lowship of desire. We are to present 
Jesus Christ, not piecemeal. but mas- 
sive, as Lord of Life in all its rela- 
tions. We are to challenge, to sound 
a note of urgency, calling to a high 
vocation. We are to insist that ir 
university life, in the Kingdom ot! 
God. “nob'esse oblige.” These, ir 
brief, are the aims, for the realiza- 
tion and extension of which our cor- 
porate Movement exists as a “help 
ful fellowship.” 
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Seminary News 


“To challenge seminary students to discover the true conception 
of the Church of Christ for our day and to give themselves utterly 
to make their present churches into the nature of the true ideal.” 


The Theological Committee of the 
National Student Division Committee 
of the Y. M. C. A. has as its task 
the fostering of interseminary under- 
standing and cooperation in the theo- 
gical schools of the entire country. 
Its membership consists of one repre- 
sentative democratically elected by the 
seminaries of each section of the 
country, plus five or six alumni mem 
bers at large. The composition for 
the current year is given in an ad- 

ning column. 


The Theological Committee held its 
first meeting of the year at River- 
ale, New York, on September 8. In- 
teresting reports, received from each 
field, indicated considerable progress 
n interseminary relationships. It 
as voted to take advantage of the 
forthcoming Student Volunteer Con- 
ention at Detroit during the Christ- 
mas vacation to call a National Theo- 
ical Conference on December 27 
and 28, which shall be the successor 
f the similar conference held at In- 
lianapolis in 1923, and at Milwaukee 
ast year. Details concerning this 
conference will appear in the Decem- 
ber issue. 

The committee considered the pub- 
cation of a pamphlet on standards 
f theological training and also the 
levelopment of a code of ethics for 
ministers and theological students. 


Although plans for interseminary 
rk during the coming year are still 
nly partially formulated, it was re- 
orted that the annual conference of 
New England seminaries will be held 
at Hartford in February as the guests 
of the Hartford Seminary Founda- 
ton; the Middle Atlantic seminaries 
will meet at General Seminary, New 
lork, during the Christmas vacation; 
tte Ohio seminaries are planning a 
conference to which will be invited 
representatives from Indiana and 
Louisville theological schools, and the 





‘minaries in and near Chicago will, 


Ss usual, have their annual dinner 
nference. 
The seminaries in the Middle At- 


antic Field are planning to hold their 
‘nual conference as the guests of 
‘te General Theological Seminary in 
New York City, during the Christmas 
acation. A novel and most interest- 
4 arrangement has been worked out 





NATIONAL THEOLOG- 
ICAL CONFERENCE 


Detroit, Mich. 
December 27-28, 1927 


Theme 
Fellowship Among the 
Churches 


What can theological 
students do about it? 











whereby the Rev. Ambrose Reeves, 
one of the traveling secretaries of the 
British Student Christian Movement, 
will come to this country in late No- 
vember or early December to give a 
month of visitation to the promotion 
of the conference and the securing of 
proper delegates. Mr. Reeves has had 
wide experience in conducting theo- 
logical conferences in England. He 
visited this country for several months 
last year and was present at the meet- 








The National Theological 


Committee 
Dr. GEORGE STEWART, Madison Ave- 


nue Presbyterian Church, New York, 
Chairman, 


Rev. RosBert M. RUSSELL, Larch- 
mont, New York. 
Rev. -SAMUEL M. CAVERT, General 


Secretary of the Federal Council of 
Churches. 


tEV. GARDINER M. Day, Trinity 
Episcopal Church, Boston. 
Rev. C. LESLIE GLENN, National 


Council of the Episcopal Church. 
Rev. WILuis D. MATHIAS, Union 
Theological Seminary, New York. 
GRANT NOBLE, Middle Atlantic 
States. 
ERNEST LILLEY, New England. 
WESLEY ISRAEL, The Middle West. 
LESTER E. EISEL, Pacific Coast. 
ERNEST W. WARRINGTON, Secretary, 
Room 607, 347 Madison Ave., New 
York, N. Y. 








ing of the Middle Atlantic seminaries 
at Auburn. Grant Noble, of General 
Seminary, is the chairman of the Mid- 
dle Atlantic seminary group this year 
and will be in general charge of the 
preparations and program of the con- 
ference. 


The good news reaches us that af- 
ter a lapse of several years during 
which there has been no one person 
giving his time specifically to the 
work in the Theological Seminaries, 
the committee is again planning to 
have a secretary who will be at the 
call of the seminaries of the country 
to help them in their own problems 
and their interseminary plans. The 
committee has called Mr. Ernest W. 
Warrington as their first secretary. 
After graduation from seminary Mr. 
Warrington was for a number of 
years pastor of a church in Oregon 
and then Association secretary at the 
Oregon Agricultural College. For the 
past two years he has been pursuing 
graduate studies at Teachers College 
and Union Seminary, New York. He 
has already undertaken his duties and 
will give part time to the work, with 
particular attention to the planning 
of the forthcoming National Theo- 
logical Conference at Detroit, Decem- 
ber 27-28. 


An event of interest is the arrival 
of Professor James Moffatt in this 
country to take up his position with 
the faculty at Union Theological Sem- 
inary, New York. One of the greatest 
living New Testament scholars, Dr. 
Moffatt is perhaps best known for his 
translations into modern English of 
the New and Old Testaments. Other 
books of first importance are his [n- 
troduction to the Literature of the 
New Testament in the International 
Theological Library, The Theology of 
the Gospels, The Approach to the New 
Testament and Everyman’s Life of 
Jesus. Formerly he was professor of 
New Testament at Mansfield College, 
Oxford, but more recently a member 
of the faculty of the United Free 
Church College in Glasgow. Dr. Mof- 
fat has lately been giving a large 
share of his attention to the field of 
church history. He comes to Union 
as Washburn Professor of Church 
History. 
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A visitor to this country who will 
spend much time in the seminaries 
this autumn is Professor Angus, of 
St. Andrew’s College, Sydney, Aus- 
tralia, which the Presbyterian 
theological training school in Austra- 
lia. Professor Angus, after a visit to 
Knox College, Toronto, will be resi- 
dent at Yale Divinity School during 
the month of November, where he will 
lecture three times a week on the gen- 
eral subject “The World and the New 
Testament.” Despite his compar- 
ative youth, Professor Angus is a 
foremost scholar in church history, 
especially in the history of the first 
three centuries. In Australia he i 
a frequent speaker at student move 
ment conferences. 
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Professor James Y. Simpson, suc- 
to Henry Drummond in the 
chair of Natural Science at New Col- 
lege, Edinburgh, has been in the 
United States last spring and 
has been lecturing widely. Among in- 
stitutions which have enjoyed hearing 
him are the University of Chicago, 
Western Theological Seminary, Ha- 
verford College and Hartford Theo- 
logical Seminary, where he will lec- 
ture during November. Professo1 
Simpson the author of the well 
known books A Spiritual Interpreta- 
tion of Nature, Man and the Attain 
ment of Immortality, History of the 


cessor 


since 


1S 


Conflict Between Science and Re- 
ligion. 
We are interested to hear that a 


colleague of Professor Simpson’s at 


New College, Edinburgh, Dr. H. R. 
McIntosh, professor of systematic 


theology, is to come to America in 
March, 1928. 


The Periscope ! 


Scene: The college library, soon 
after the opening of the academic 
year. 

He: “Each day I have an allow- 


ance of twenty-four hours to spend. 
I may buy with it what I will.” 
Himself: “What are you going to 


buy?” 

we: “Lite.” 

Himself: “Be more specific.” 

He: “Well, for nine and a half 
hours a day I can buy sleep and 
meals. (I grudge this expenditure 
but it is the rent I must pay my 
body). For three hours I can buy 


recitation periods (these will get me 
a diploma). One-half hour (daily 
average cost) will purchase a place 
in the dramatic club play. I'll spend 
one hour daily loafing (I don’t want 
to be a grind or one of those ‘earnest 
young men’ with a ludicrously de- 
termined jaw). A place on the staff 
of Dippy Dope costs one hour. Foot- 
ball (expensive, but worth it) costs 
four hours per day (that’s the daily 
including chalk talks and 
You see, things like that buy 
I get activities, and these 
recognition, special privileges 
and popularity without additional 
cost. Then, recreation one hour—no, 
two—when you consider movies, par- 
ties, fussing and bull-fests. Then—” 

Himself: “You’re a Christian stu- 
dent. How about study, private med- 
itation and devotion, friendly service, 
reading, correspondence—” 

He: “Of course! 
those; you interrupted me. 


average, 
trips). 
double: 
bring 





I am coming to 





WHO SAID 
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Bristling with articles, opinion 
to you in your business of being 


A $2 BILL IS UNLUCKY? 


Dynamic Faith—Edited by David R. Porter. 
Containing chapters by Henry P. Van Dusen, Bruce 
Curry, Mary Redington Ely, William Miller, George 
Stewart, Francis P. Miller, Kirby Page. 


Regular price, $1.25 


For one year. 


and reviews essential 
a student. 
Regular price, $1.25 


BOTH FOR $2 


Order through THE INTERCOLLEGIAN 
347 Madison Avenue, New York 
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Himself: “But you have only three 
and a half hours left.” 

He: (Pause then, conclus- 
ively) “But what can I drop???” 

Himself: 
than reap a scatter-brained personal- 
ity. What value is a ‘kick’ in life if 
it knocks you out? What will it profit 
yeu to gain the whole campus and 
lose your Self?” 


“Drop everything rather ' 





He: “You 
your idea?” 

Himself: “Resolve yourself into a 
Budget-Making and Reviewing Com- 
mittee. Remind yourself, as a fol- 
lower of Jesus, that the purpose of 
the whole budget is to get the Chris- 
tian kind of life for yourself and all 


interest me what’s 


men. List the articles which make a 
bid to be included in your budget: 
Sleep; Recitations; Study; Meals; 


Personal Devotions; Reading; Social | 


Life; Exercise; Recreation; Extra- 
Curriculum Activities; Friendly Help- 
fulness. Test each, include or ex- 
clude it, and apportion to it an 
amount of ‘time-dollars’ according to 
its contribution to Life. Recognize 
frankly that there are many things, 
good in themselves, which you must 
leave out because your budget is lim- 


ited. And once your budget is item- 
ized, admit to yourself that if you 
misappropriate any funds—rob one 
item for another—you are getting 
less than you’ should for your 
money.” 

He: “Must I give up football, for 
instance?” 

Himself: “That’s for you to de- 
cide. Let it take its chance on its 


own merits before the Budget Com- 
mittee.” ‘ 

He: “I shall be called crazy.” 

Himself: “Mathematical _ reality 
and the passage of Time aren't no- 
ticeably intimidated by rash labels. | 
know students who have done this. 
They’ve been called fools. But they 
are radiant in the discovery and en- 
joyment of new horizons and zones of 
life which previously they knew not 
ag 

He: 
or ‘inspired folly’ left in 

Himself: “Of course! 
onable regularity is their 
ble basis.” 

He: “I guess I’ve no plausible ex- 
cuses left I’ll do it or bust.” 

Himself: “That’s a fact, you will!” 


“Is there to be no spontaneity 
life?” 

But 
only possl- 


reas- 


He: “Will what?” 
Himself: “Do it—or bust.” 
Librarian: (In shrill, imperious 
voice): “Closing time!” 
Curtain 


—THE OBSERVER. 
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OBERLIN ojffers— 


4 A Graduate School of Theology, non-sectarian and interdenominational, which 
for over ninety years has championed the cause of fearless truth- 
e if seeking, scholarly work, evangelistic fervor and missionary zeal. 








An Opportunity to Work intimately with a Faculty of distinction, and a stu- 
at’s dent body drawn from many parts of the world and representing many 





























/ different points of view. 

fol- A Part in the Life of a strong, well-equipped College with its multitude of cultural 

of interests and advantages. 
hris- 
1 al - . . ° . 
ke a | A Close-up Practical Contact with the most pressing problems confronting the 
iget: | Church today. Oberlin is a town of 7,000, surrounded by a rapidly 
wee: changing rural community. It is within a few miles of Elyria and 
xtra- Lorain, industrial cities of 30,000, and Cleveland with its tremendously 
Jelp- complex and interesting social, industrial and religious life. Open coun- 
oe try, town, small city, great city offer unexcelled laboratory experience. 
ig to § For further information address: 
gnize 
Lings, Dean THOMAS W. GRAHAM, Oberlin, Ohio 
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Some One Like You— 


OU have a friend and friends who “talk your language,” who read and profit by the same books, 

who rely on you to send or recommend, from year to year, the magazines carrying articles they 

need and want to read. This page is written that you may serve those who, like you, will want 
to read and discuss not only the material on the subject announced for each issue but in addition the 
TWO SERIES OF SIGNIFICANT ARTICLES by distinguished critics of contemporary life which be- 
gan in the October number of THE WORLD TOMORROW. 
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t no- I Recent Gains in American Civilization 
S. a8 Harry Emerson Fosdick 3 : ‘ Religion Mary Austin : . , ‘ ‘ Literature 
this. |= Charles A. Beard , ; m . Government Stuart Chase ‘ . - Business and Finance 
t they |= Norman Thomas. . International Relations Rockwell Kent ‘ . . ° . . Art 
en- |= Oswald Garrison Villard ‘ ‘ Journalism Charles S. Johnson , , ‘ Race Relations 
nes of FE Dallas Lore Sharp ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ Education Mary Van Kleeck j 3 Industrial Relations 
= note Heywood Broun ‘ . . Stage and Screen David Starr Jordan ‘ ‘ ‘ ° Science 
an and 
tanel . re + 
' A Group of 12 Articles on Vital Religion 
t reas- Bishop Francis J. McConnell Sherwood Eddy Maude Royden Reinhold Niebuhr 
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Avenue New 


Many will 
hi joy at the 


join the WAYFARER in 
new recognition given 
our friend George Stewart, Treasurer 
of the C. C. A., minister at the Madi 
Avenue (New York) Presbyterian 
Church and author of a steadily grow 
ing list of significant This 
time it is the degree of Doctor of 
Theology, “honoris causa” from the 
Facultié Libre de Theologie Protest- 
ante de Paris. 


son 


be 0k Se 


One of visitors this 
Roy Lee, one time secretary 
C. M. in Australia, 
past year has been working among 
students in Paris. Incidental 
to his help in interpreting the World’s 
Student Federation to As- 
sociations in the East, Middle West 
Pacific Coast as he passes 
United States to return 
land, is his service 
in correcting our illusions, born of 
provincialism and too much faith in 
Mercator’s regarding the 
square mileage of Australia. Dust off 
your geography. 


autumn is 
of the S. 
who during the 


our 


Russian 
Christian 


and on the 
through the 
real 


to his native 


Projection, 


What we euphemistically call “this 
sheet” has not infrequently called at- 
tention to the close relation between 
football and ethical and _ spiritual 
ideals. We are ready to fight (in 
a peaceful way of course) for 
coaches look 
as a Christian 
sorry to see a great and a 
good man like Ted Jones resign, as 
he will at the end of this season. We 
ay Amen to the resolution of the 
Yale Athletic Association which ex- 
presses gratitude not only for good 
coaching but also for service “to the 
best traditions of college sport.” 


* * * 


more 
coaching 


We are 


who upon 
calling. 


coach 


When my memoirs are published 
one chapter will be “Getting Coaches 
to Write for the Intercollegian—an 
Unusually Futile Summer Occupa- 
tion.” Subtitle: “Sixteen Excuses 
from Three Middle West Mentors.” 

Dean Brown’s cryptic remark that 
America is spiritually out of breath 
vividly brought to my mind a certain 
campus which (by actual count) of- 
fers the new student his choice of not 
less than one hundred and fifty activi 
ties. For him who would be a campus 
figure as well as a student there seems 
still to exist the old problem of get- 


ting his “second wind.” 
> * * 
I notice that Allan Chalmers (Yale 


°25) goes to Buffalo to succeed George 
A. Buttrick who in turn succeeds 
Henry Sloane Coffin, last year elected 





from his Madison 


York) pastorate to the Presidency of 
Union Theological Seminary. 
* * * 
The new column, Passing Events, 
begun in this issue, reminds me of 
the man who “from the train of cir- 


cumstances put his head out behind 
the times and had it taken off by 
passing events.” I take it that the 


Editors feel that by intent timeliness 
they may enhance the value while 
eliminating the danger of this pro- 
social appraisal so direly 
in student circles. 
* * * 

Dollars and World Peace and Re- 
ligion and Social Justice are the titles 
of new books now coming through the 
from the pens, respectively, of 
Page and Sherwood Eddy. 


* * * 


cess of 


needed 


press 


Kirby 


I understand that Elizabeth Curtiss, 
who last year was with Charles Cor 
bett a secretary of the Christian 
World Education Committee, is now 
at her desk as Executive Secretary of 
the Y. W. C. A. in Mexico City. 

* * + 

An amateur radio operator, K. B. 
Warner of Hartford, Conn., picked up 
last summer a message sent by a New 
Zealand amateur bringing across the 
world greetings from a girls’ camp 
of the New Zealand Student Christian 
Movement. 

* * * 

Speaking of radios, Wellington 
Tinker is to begin broadcasting a new 
series of addresses to college students 
similar to those which were so widely 
welcomed last winter. Stand by for 
Station WABC each Friday at five. 



































Diplomat: 1% OUR REPLY WE SHALL MAKE CLEAR THAT 
AS TRUE ADVOCATES OF DISARMAMENT WE CAN PERMIT 
NO REDUCTION OF OUR NAVAL FORCES, THIS BEING IN- 
COMPATIBLE with IDEALS OF INTERNATIONAL 
AMITY AND GOOD WILL TOWARDS Which WE so EAR 
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NESTLY STRIVE 
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The death of Wayne Wheeler, gen 
eral secretary of the Anti-Saloon 
League, should not pass unnoticed 
either by the WAYFARER or by any 
other student who thinks that the at- 
tempt to make a saloonless nation js 
a social experiment of first magni- 
tude. Oberlin has reason to be proud 
of this adventurous crusader who, 
turning his back on a legal vocation 
which might have brought him 
wealth, accepted a modest 
a movement of moral 


great 
salary in 
reform. 


* * * 


Announcing Munsey Gleaton as 
Temple University’s (Pa.) first Asso- 
ciation secretary, the university paper 
states that his office is “in the fire 
escape on the first floor of Conwell 
Hall, where he will be glad to discuss 
problems with students.” An “es- 
teemed contemporary” hopes that Mr. 
Gleaton will successfully snatch them 
from the burning! 

I am intrigued by the breadth of 
interest represented by the new mem- 
bers of the national staff. The fol- 
lowing list gives for each his present 


post and the field from which h 
comes: 

H. W. Colvin, Rocky Mountain States, 
Kansas State Committee. 

Franci Henson, New York Headquart 
Student 

W E. Kroll, Middle Atlantic States, the 
ministry 

( B Loomis, The South, Boys’ 


oO. R. Magill, The South, China 
J. M. Moore. The Sovthwest Pr 
Arthur P. Moor, Middle Atlantic St 
Pa. State Committes 
( D. Norton, Middle West, Local Sec 
Doyle Parsons, Middle Atlantic States, New 
York State Committee 
A. T. Roy. Middle Atlantic States, S. V. M 
H. P. Van Dusen, New York headquarters 
I’ ofes 7 
* es = 
garg P. Miller and Miss Helen 
Hill, Lake Forest, Ill., were mar- 
ried on oa 5th in Mansfield Col- 
lege Chapel, Oxford, England. 
* * * 
The best thing I have seen this 
month is the news of a_ $2,000,000 


gift by Mr. Rockefeller to construct 
or endow a library for the League of 
Nations. 


* * 
A quarter of a century ago these 
words were written by G. K. Chester- 


ton. They could as truly be spoken 
today: 

Oh God of earth and altar, 

Bow down and hear our cry. 
Our earthly rulers falter, 
Our people drift and die. 

The walls of gold entomb us, 
The swords of scorn divide; 
Take not thy thunder from us 
But take away our pride. 


—THE WAYFARER. 
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